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Alone unwakened lie! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Three Chicago women—Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine, her mother, Mrs. McCormick, and 
a Mrs, Mary Sturges—have filed with the 
assessors the largest schedules of personal 
property in Chicago. According to the 
Chicago papers, this is not because these 
women are richer than all Chicago’s male 
millionaires, but because they are more 
honest. They have given a true report of 
their property. ‘This is a significant com- 
mentary on Prof. Harry Thurston Peck’s 
assertion that women are born without 
“the capacity for civic self-devotion.”’ 
What a pity that Illinois defeated the bill 
to let taxpaying women vote on questions 
of taxation! Such women as these are at 
least as worthy of a vote as the male tax- 
dodger. 





The remains of Mrs. Ellen C, Johnson 
of the Sherborn prison will be cremated, 
in accordance with her wish. The papers 
teem with articles praising her, and la- 
menting her death. Somehow, all the 
women whose deaths are regarded as a 
national misfortune seem to be suf- 
fragists. 





The national congress of reformers at 
Buffalo passed a unanimous resolution in 
favor of woman suffrage. This is the 
more remarkable, inasmuch as the con- 
gress was made up of reformers of every 
imaginable stripe. All were united in 
wishing to make the world better, but it 
might bave been supposed that they would 
have found it almost impossible to agree 
unanimously upon any one thing as likely 
to promote that end. 





The congress included, besides some 
mere ‘‘cranks,’’ many men of real emi- 
nence in their various lines. One, at 
least, of these, Mayor Jones, of Toledo, 
isafriend of equal suffrage in deeds as 
well as in words, for he contributes to tho 
treasury of the Suffrage Association. 


oo eo 


At Cheswold, Del., on June 26, there 
was a contest over the election of school 





commissioners, the issue being high tax 
and low tax, the low-taxers favoring dis- 
pensing with the principal’s assistant. 
The low-taxers obtained control, and 
closed the polls early. The tally showed 
a tie vote, and the polls were reopened. 
At this juncture thirty women, lately 
empowered to vote at school elections, 
appeared at the polling booth and carried 
the election for high tax. Principal 
Boyce will, therefore, retain his assist- 
ant. Brady Cooper was the successful 
candidate, defeating John Bishop. 





-_-- 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw preached last Sun- 
day in the Westminster Congregational 
Chapel, London, to a large congregation. 
She took her text from Joshua 1, 6: “Be 
strong and of good courage.’’ Rev. Dr. 
Haweis was the preacher at St. James's 
Church, Marylebone. Lady Aberdeen 
and many of the delegates to the congress 
attended. The speaker touched the 
question of women sharing in politics 
with men, and said that all the talk 
about woman’s unfitness to sit in repre- 
sentative councils, etc., was very shallow. 
They had some gifts which existed in 
only a lesser degree among men. 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 
Of the five high honors in general schol- 
arship awarded at the commencement of 
Wesleyan University last week, four were 





taken by the young women. The gradu- 
ating class numbered 64, 
At Cornell University, Miss Louise 


Sheffield Brownell, Ph. D., hitherto ward- 
en of Sage College and lecturer in Eng- 
lish literature, has been appointed warden 
and assistant professor. The change gives 
her a seat and a vote in the faculty of arts 
and sciences. During the spring term 
Miss Brownell was actually in charge of 
all the work in English literature, taking 
Professor Carson’s classes during his ab- 
sence. Five years ago there were no 
women teaching at Cornell. Now Miss 
Canfield is instructor in physical culture 
in the women’s gymnasium, Miss Agnes 
M. and Miss Edith J. Claypole are assist- 
ants in embryology and physiology re- 
spectively; Mrs. Comstock is assistant 
professor of nature study in the Summer 


| Session, and Miss Brownell is assistant 


professor in English literature. 


At the recent entrance examinations of 
Barnard College there were 100 applicants 
as compared with 69 last year, and an un- 
usually large proportion are from New 
York and vicinity; 59 from the city 
proper, five from Brooklyn, and 34 from 
neighboring towns. The N. Y. Evening 
Post says: 

In looking over the registers of the dif- 
ferent colleges for women, it has always 
been a matter of surprise to note how few 
girls come from New York City, and it 
has been urged that the city girls do not 
show any enthusiasm for college life, pre- 
ferring education upon different lines. In 
former years this has been just as true of 
Barnard as of the other colleges. But this 
year’s figures seem to indicate a turning 
point. Another matter of interest is the 
surprisingly large number of candidates 
that have received their training in pri- 
vate schools—78 this year against 22 from 
the public schools. 

The Lucille Pulitzer Scholarship,award- 
ed for the first time this year, was won by 
Miss Helen Louise King, of New York 
City, who received the highest percentage 
of any entering candidate. The founda- 
tion of this scholarship is $10,000, and 
Miss King will enjoy the income through- 
out her college course. The trustees’ 
competitive entrance scholarship, which 
carries with it free tuition for one year, 
was won by Miss Laura Seguine, of Staten 
Island. The three Brooklyn Scholarships 
were awarded to Mary A. Johnson, Mary 
F. Harrison, Madeline D. Skinner. 

The University of Georgia set aside cus- 
tom and precedent this year, and bestowed 
the honorary degree of master of arts 
upon Miss Julia A. Fleisch, of Milledge- 
ville. She is the first woman who has re- 
ceived a degree from the University of 
Georgia. Miss Fleisch is a graduate of 
the Lucy Cobb Institute. 

It is to be hoped that this new depar- 
ture made by the trustees indicates a more 
favorable attitude towards the plea which 
the women of Georgia have been making, 
for several years past, for the admission 
of women students to the University. 

At the recent meeting of educators at 
Capon Springs, W. Va., to consider the 
educational needs of the South, Miss 
Calista S. Parish, of the women’s college 
at Lynchburg, read a paper on “Defects 
in the Education of Southern Women,”’ 





which Dr. Curry pronounced ‘the bright- 
est paper of the conference.” Many of 
the educators present expressed strongly 
their approval of Miss Parish’s address. 
“It was glory enough for one day,” says 
the correspondent of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican, ‘to see college pro- 
fessors and leading men from various 
parts of the land asking introduction to 
this Virginia woman, and congratulating 
her in the warmest terms upon her con- 
tribution to the cause of progress.” 


Miss Katherine Adams has been elected 
on the board of trustees of Rockford Col- 
lege, Ill., to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of her father, John Quincy Adams, 
of Chicago. 

Mrs. Thankful A. Price, of Cortland, 
N. Y., has left $5,000 and a valuable farm 
in Cortland County to Syracuse University 


for scholarships. 
F. M. A. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson writes to 
the Chicago Record regarding a large din- 
ner given in the Royal Botanic Gardens to 
the medical section of the Woman’s Inter- 
national Council, by Mrs. Garrett Ander- 
son, M.D.: ‘To the toast, ‘Our Guests,’ 
proposed by Dr. Scharlieb, the Russian 
representative and myself were asked to 
respond, The more I see of English med- 
ical women, the more I am impressed 
with their excellent work. After dinner 
followed a soiree at the University of 
London, where most of the English wom- 
en doctors get their degrees.”’ 

Dr. Nancy C. Williams, of Augusta, 
Me., was elected second vice-president of 
the American Institute of Homeopathy, 
at the annual meeting held recently at 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Miss Florence Allen, of Rochester, N.Y., 
has received her medical degree from the 
University of Michigan, after a four years’ 
course, which was preceded by two years’ 
study at Cornell. Miss Allen has been 
appointed house physician at the Michigan 
State hospital, at Kalamazoo. This is a 
high honor, and a very unusual one to be 
bestowed on a young graduate. Her sis- 
ter, Miss May Allen, was graduated at the 
same time, and also received her degree as 
doctor of medicine. 

Miss Genevieve Clarke, daughter of Dr. 
A. P. Clarke, of Cambridge, Mass., grad- 
uated with honors from the Boston Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons this year. 
She read a thesis entitled ‘‘Tendons and 
Muscles.”’ Miss Clarke isa Radcliffe girl. 
She accompanied her father two years ago 
to Russia, where the international medical 
congress was held. She wrote some inter- 
esting letters from Moscow and other Euro- 
pean cities to the Cambridge 7ribune. 

Dr. Mary Breene was lately appointed 
city health officer by the board of Alder- 
men of Lemart, Ia. Sheis the first woman 
in the State to hold that office. The ap- 
pointment caused considerable excitement, 
as the voters had emphatically refused to 
elect a woman on the school board only 
two weeks previously. It is now claimed 
that a woman is ineligible to the office in 
Iowa. 

Young women who seek thorough prep- 
aration for the medical profession gain 
practical experience and give freely of 
their time and strength in hard hospital 
work. Miss Margaret Long, daughter of 
the Secretary of the Navy; Miss Mabel 
Austen, the daughter of ex-Governor 
Austen of Minnesota; Miss Mabel Simis, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Adolph Simis, 
of Brooklyn, and Miss Dorothy Reed, who 
comes from the upper part of New York 
State, all medical students in Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, are to serve 
as nurses during the summer at the Kings 
County Hospital, in Flatbush, N. Y. They 
will begin their labors there as soon as 
their vacation opens, and will alternate 
during the summer without pay. In their 
last summer’s vacation they nursed the 
sick sailors in the United States Naval 
Hospital on Flushing Avenue, receiving no 
compensation except their board. 

F. M. A. 
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BROWNING ON THE WILL. 

Here is a significant passage from one 
of Robert Browning’s letters to Elizabeth 
Barrett, written just before their ‘‘elope-, 
ment:”’ 

Nobody’s case is desperate when the 
will is not at fault. Anda woman’s will, 
when she wills thoroughly, as I hope you 
do, is strong enough to overcome. When 
I hear people say that circumstances are 
against them, I always retort, “You mean 
that your will is not with you!’ I be- 
lieve in the will—I have faith in it. 





CLARA BARTON IN CUBA. 


Miss Clara Barton has been making a 
tour through Cuba, to see for herself 
what further work demands the attention 
of the Red Cross Society. On her staff 
was Mrs. Fannie Brigham Ward, the press 
correspondent, from whose letter we 
quote the following interesting accounts: 

Ever since reconcentration, San Felipe 
station has been so thronged with chronic 
mendicants, whose rags and sores and 
swollen feet were their stock-in-trade, 
that we dreaded to run the gauntlet of 
their importunities. To-day,—wonder of 
wonders!—there is not a beggar in San 
Felipe; for the good Dr. Hubbell went 
there a week ago, with three Red Cross 
women, and gathered them all into a 
Home, Arrived at the little station about 
8 A. M., we found ourselves besieged by a 
crowd of different complexion—nearly the 
entire population, men, women, and chil- 
dren, headed by the mayor, the judge, the 
doctor, the priest, and a delegation of 
ladies, bringing flowers to honor Miss Bar- 
ton; and thus escorted—after the intro- 
ductions had been made and speeches de- 
livered—we marched in triumphal proces- 
sion through the stony streets of the poor 
little town. In the doctor’s house—the 
best in San Felipe—coffee was served, 
breakfast being yet four hours ahead, ac- 
cording to local custom. Then we visited 
the brand-new asylum, with the populace 
still at our heels. What a change one 
week of comparative comfort had wrought 
in the erstwhile beggars, whose faces had 
become so unpleasantly familiar in our 
frequent trips through the place! Clean 
clothes, full stomachs, and assured pro- 
tection had made them altogether differ- 
ent creatures. True, the ‘‘Home’’ was a 
shabby one, furnished with discarded 
army cots, blue granite table service, and 
stands of craeker boxes covered with 
calico; but the walls were freshly white- 
washed, brick floors well scrubbed, cots 
covered with clean sheets, and the store- 
room stocked with rice, beans, bacon, 
hard-tack, coffee, and condensed milk— 
enough for many a long day. 

Before the war, San Felipe had a popu- 
lation of about 5,000, and now has less 
than 2,000. The outskirts are fringed 
with long streets of reconcentrado huts, a 
perpetual menace to the health of the 
community, with their abounding filth, 
itch, scurvy, small-pox, and vermin of 
every sort. In 1896, the death-rate of the 
town was 100; in °’97, something over 
1,000. Its pink-painted church, with three 
rusty bells in its little tower, is now more 
picturesque than ever, since the Spaniards 
turned it into a fort, and punched holes 
for their guns, breast-high, all around the 
walls. The interior is, of course, a total 
wreck, with nothing left to indicate that 
it ever was a sacred edifice, except the 
empty niches where saints once stood, and 
a gilded sounding-board, shaped like the 
Spanish crown, suspended above a totter- 
ing pulpit. 

Our next objective point was San An- 
tonio de Banos, seven miles inland, and 
only to be reached on horseback. Horses 
were easily found—lean, spiritless ani- 
mals—but only two side saddles to dis- 
tribute among five ladies, and both of 
those with the horn on the wrong side, 
according to the left-legged Cuban fash- 
ion! However, ‘‘needs must; and just 
as the clocks proclaimed the hour of noon 
we clattered out of San Felipe—a caval- 
cade odd enough to set the dogs a-bark- 
ing—Miss Barton riding ahead as graceful 
asa girl in her teens, and all the ladies 
under coarse straw hats, fringed around 
the edges, such as Cuban negro soldiers 
wear, hastily bought at the village store 
to shield our faces from the broiling sun, 
and tied down under the chin, a la Salva- 
tion Army. San Antonio village is the 
centre of a judicial district of the same 
name. Before the war it had a popula- 
tion of 8,000, and now has about one- 
fourth of that number, the rest having 
died of hunger; and of the pitiful remnant 
700 are said to be actually starving. There 
is a Civil Hospital, entirely without funds 
or supplies, Five thousand rations are 
needed at once, together with a quantity 
of such simple medicines as quinine, pills 
of opium and camphor, and compound 
iron. Should these arrive, and be dis- 
tributed to-morrow, next week the town 
will be no better off than to day. To help 
the San Antonians a little will only pro- 
long their misery, unless we keep it up 
for months to come, and meanwhile supply 
the men with work,so that in time they may 
become self-supporting. At present there 
is no work, and the municipality can do 
absolutely nothing for its poor. 

(Concluded on Second Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 





Mrs. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE has 
gone to her summer home at Point 
o’ Woods on Fire Island, N. Y. 


Miss Mary Meap Hengg, of Passaic, 
N. J., has won the first prize of $15 in 
gold offered by St. Nicholas for the best 
list of twenty-five books for a young folks’ 
library. 


Mrs. Mary SARGENT Horkins con- 
tributes to the July number of Good 
Housekeeping an interesting biographical] 
sketch of Lucy Stone. It is the second 
number in a series of articles entitled 
“Women Who Have Made the World 
Better.”’ 


Miss KATE GORDON has been voted a 
gold medal by the Progressive Union of 
New Orleans for her work in connection 
with the sewerage tax election. The Dro. 
gressive Union is composed of the lead- 
ing business and profesional men in the 
city. ‘ 

Mrs. Frank H,. FuuLver, of Chicago, 
formerly Miss Laura Hays, a daughter of 
the late distinguished lawyer S. S. Hays, 
has been appointed architect of the 
Woman’s Building at the [Illinois State 
Fair, which is to be held at Springfield. 
Mrs. Fuller was formerly secretary to 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, and won the third 
prize in the competition for designs for 
the Woman’s Building at the World's 
Fair. 

Miss JANE ADDAMS makes an able plea 
for summer schools, and suggests a way in 
which their number and usefulness could 
be greatly increased, at little cost. Her 
idea is that colleges and universities near 
the large cities should open their doors in 
vacation to accommodate summer schools 
where bread-winners might enjoy the 
advantages of their fine outfit. The plan 
has been successfully tried for several 
years at Rockford, Ill. 


Miss CLARA BARTON says that more 
money must be raised for Armenian relief, 
if 300,000 people are to be saved from 
starvation. The boys and girls of the 
Minneapolis public schools have sent, 
through Mayor Pratt of that city, seven 
hundred dollars to the National Armenian 
Relief Committee, the school board on 
this occasion setting aside its stringent 
rule on account of its great respect for 
Miss Barton and the work of the Red 
Cross, and allowing boxes to be placed in 
each of the schools. 


Mrs. BALLINGTON Boorn gives a pa- 
thetic account of the difficulties of dis- 
charged prisoners in getting employment. 
Of her temporary home for them, ‘‘Hope 
Hall,” she writes: ‘‘We have made the 
place as homelike as possible, robbing it 
of any likeness to an institution. No one 
is allowed to visit it. No prying eyes can 
wound the sensitive, no publicity make 
them feel the memory of the stripes and 
lock-step. Situated in a countrified part 
of New York City, it has a garden to be 
cultivated, cows and horses to be cared 
for, and household duties enough to keep 
everyone busy. The building of the barn, 
the painting of the house, the cooking for 
the big family, laundry work, and all 
else is done by the men themselves. We 
can accommodate forty-eight men at a 
time, and already several hundred bave 
passed through its doors, graduating again 
into a new life, and to positions either 
found for them by us or procured in their 
own search after work.” 


MADAME SARDOU, wife of the dramatist, 
saved her husband’s life in his youth, 
and also laid the foundation of his for- 
tunes. While a poor and struggling play- 
wright, he was laid low in his garret by a 
terrible attack of typhoid fever. On 
another floor of the house there lived a 
pretty Mile. de Brécourt, who had some- 
times met the unsuccessful but interest- 
ing dramatist upon the stairs. Missing 
him, the young lady learned in what man- 
ner he was stricken, and installed herself 
at his bedside. She proved so good a 
nurse that Victorien was presently re- 
stored to health; and the devoted nurse 
soon became the not less devoted wife. It 
was his young wife who brought him 
under the notice of Déjazet, just as that 
great actress was founding a theatre of 
her own. She brought out in succession 
his ‘‘Candide”’ (the piece he had carried 
tremblingly to her), the ‘‘Premitres Armes 
de Figaro” (his first distinct success), ‘‘M. 
Garat,’’ and the ‘‘Prés Saint-Gervais.” 
Suffering was at an end, the empty purse 
began to fill, and nine years later Victorien 
Sardou was on the flood-tide of prosperity. 
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CLARA BARTON IN CUBA. 


(Concluded from First Page.) 

At the edge of San Antonio we boarded 
a queer little square box of a car,and were 
drawn by three mules tandem over an ex- 
ceedingly narrow-gauge track to the near- 
est railway station. The route lay overa 
wild,rough country,of straw-thatched huts 
and stately palms, but few signs of culti- 
vation. Here and there a little tobacco is 
growing, and an occasional patch of boni- 
atar; but, for the most part, the sweet, 
warm breeze stirs only coarse grass grow- 
ing in bunches, ard tomsguines and 
meadow-larks pipe in the sunshine above 
aland of desolation. One stirring event 
befell us. General Celestino Hernandez, 
alcalde of the adjacent village of San Jose, 
and the great man of the vicinage, had 
been waiting two days with his troop of 
cavalry to give Miss Barton what is 
known as “The Cuban Welcome,”’ As 
our little car bumped along the open 
country, suddenly a thousand mounted 
soldiers appeared, charging down upon us 
with wild shouts and waving machetes. 
For an instant it recalled the days of war, 
and thrilled the stoutest heart with ter- 
ror. Coming nearer, the cavalry separa- 
ted into two long lines, surrounding our 
car, and, with doffed hats and presented 
arms, stood like statues while General 
Hernandez and Miss Barton exchanged 
the usual courtesies. Then the welkin 
rang with the Cuban ‘‘Hymno Nacional,” 
sung by a thousand men, followed by 
“The Star-Spangled Banner’ from our 
little band, as, escorted by the regiment, 
we proceeded to the station. 

Dr. Hubbell completed his work in 
Guines a fortnight ago, therefore our later 
visit was merely one of inspection. As 
everywhere, the town turned out, en 
masse, to meet us and escort Miss Bar- 
ton to her temporary abode with all the 
honors accorded to Gomez, or any other 
conquering hero. Before the war, Guines 
had a population of 20,000; now, less than 
half that number. The most interesting 
orphanage I have seen is here, founded by 
Dr. Jamie Gorriga, a bachelor of means, 
whose father and grandfather were also 
physicians in the place. Having been too 
prominently identified with the cause of 
Cuba libre, Dr. Jamie retired to the United 
States to escape imprisonment, shortly be- 
fore the blockade. Returning to his na- 
tive city a few months ago, he found a 
great many destitute children in the 
streets, and among the wretched recon- 
centrados were some of the sons and 
daughters of his former well-to-do neigh- 
bors. So troubled was his generous heart 
at the sight that sleep deserted his pillow; 
and, having no family of his own, he de- 
termined to adopt them all. Securing a 
house, he gathered into it a hundred 
homeless waifs, and devoted the remnant 
of his fortune to sustaining them. Some 
were too reduced by starvation to be re- 
cuperated, and soon the number was re- 
duced to seventy odd. He also established 
a hospital for the sick women, and started 
it with eighty patients. In the last named 
institution some help was received from 
the government in the way of rations, but 
not nearly enough to feed them all. So 
the good man struggled on alone, as best 
he could, but very much in need of wom- 
en’s care, especially for the children. The 
ancient building he had taken remained 
uncleaned, the children unwashed and un- 
clothed, without the energetic treatment 
their itch, lice, and sores demanded, and 
eating from tin dishes with their fingers, 
having neither knives, forks, nor spoons. 
But they were infinitely better off than 
before, having at least food, shelter, and 
protection. At this juncture Dr. Hubbell 
arrived, with his favorite assistants, Miss- 
es Trotzig, Adams, and Betts. First, the 
sick were taken in hand. The Civil Hos- 
pital, founded seventy years ago, and dur- 
ing the war used by the Spanish army, 
was in such a dreadful state that the old 
pest-house was preferred for temporary 
refuge while the commodious Civil Hos- 
pital was being overhauled. General 
Brooke was appealed to, and responded 
liberally with spray-pumps for disinfect- 
ing, and two hundred army cots, left by 
mustered-out soldiers—enough for both 
hospital and orphanage. When the sick 
were finally moved into a place of perfect 
sanitation, placed in clean beds, and given 
proper food and intelligent care, their de- 
light and that of the town were good to 
witness; and whereas the death-rate for- 
merly averaged fifteen a week, there had 
been no deaths within the last fifteen 
days. 

As for Mr. Gorriga’s orphanage, the old 
building was pronounced too vile to be 
renovated, and a larger and better building 
on the outskirts of the city was secured, 
where the children have pure air and 
plenty of room. An adjoining field, lying 
along the river, has been added, fenced, 
and provided with tents for laundry pur- 
poses. The children use the field as a 


playground, and bathe in the clear stream. 
New clothes were provided, new sheets 
and pillow-cases, and the storehouse well 
It was lovely 


stocked with simple food. 





to see the waifs, big and little, in their | ing for those who went for enjoyment | certain persons of note, who are strong 
new home, in spotless garments, and faces | alone, and undoubtedly successful in a| partisans of regulation, and by regula- 


shining with happiness—the girls sweep- 
ing, cooking, sewing, like veritable little 
house-mothers. The few boys in the in- 
stitution are yet too small to work, There 
are several babies among the eighty chil- 
dren, and the oldest is under thirteen. A 
teacher comes every day to instruct them 
in the mysteries of reading and writing. 
There is no need of severe discipline in 
this House Beautiful, for all the children 
love Dr. Gorriga, their savior and bene- 
factor, so well that his lightest wish is 
their law. 


———— +o — 


MRS. BROWNING AND “FLUSH.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s pet 
dog Flush was once stolen, and Mr, Brown- 
ing wrote a long letter to convince her 
that it would be encouraging crime to buy 
back the dog. She answered that he 
would buy her back from Italian brigands 
if she had been captured by them—an 
argument he found it hard to answer. 
Mrs. Browning (then Miss _ Barrett) 
summed up the case at follows, in a final 
letter: 

You agree that you would not, after all, 
leave me to the banditti—and 1, exactly 
on the same ground, will not leave Flush, 
It seems to me that you and I are at one 
upon the whole question—only that I am 
your Flush, and he is mine. You, if 
you were ‘‘consistent,” . . . dearest! ... 
would not redeem me on any account, 





-_--_ — 


GREEK PLAY AT ROCHESTER. 


In pleasant contrast to the attitude of 
antagonism toward girl students taken 
by the young men at some colleges, is the 
generous behavior of the young men at 
the University of Rochester, N. Y. The 
trustees have promised to open the insti- 
tution to women if $100,000 can be raised, 
and the College Women’s Club of Roch- 
ester has set out to get the money. ‘Two 
performances of “The Return of Odys- 
seus,” the Greek play arranged from 
Homer by Miss Mabel Hay Barrows, were 
lately given for this purpose by the young 
men of the University Dramatic Club, 
under the auspices of the College Women’s 
Club. The play was a brilliant social and 
dramatic event, and netted $500 for the 
coCducation fund. 

The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
said: 

Imagine a young woman teaching a lot 
of athletic college boys how to play ball! 
That is just what is going on in this city 
of Rochester, in the year 1890, But it isn’t 
ordinary, common, every-day ball. It is 
the classic game of ancient Hellas, the 
sport of the handmaidens of Penelope and 
Helen, and other famous beauties of that 
fascinating era. 

It was an interesting performance 
which was witnessed on a recent after- 
noon, on a spacious lawn of the East 
Side, when Miss Mabel Hay Barrows, 
dressed in a natty black silk athletic suit, 
showed the boys from the University who 
are to take part in the Greek play, ‘‘The 
Return of Odysseus,’ how to twirl the 
spheroid. She bounded over the grass as 
light and graceful as a fawn, and the 
young male athletes had a hard time of it 
in keeping up to her pace. Indeed, there 
was a general complaint of sore muscles, 
lameness, and that “tired feeling,’’ most 
amusing to the spectators. The young 
men insisted that they could never learn 
to throw a ball ‘‘girl-fashion,”’ and it really 
looked as if they could not, for their 
efforts were clumsy beside Miss Bar- 
rows’s. 

But it is only fair to the young men to 
state that Miss Barrows makes a specialty 
of teaching Greek games, the science of 
which she acquired on the home soil of 
that fair land of the Mediterranean. The 
boys are just a bit afraid to trust the agility 
of their legs and arms, that is all; but, by 
the time of the production of the play, 
there is no doubt that what they will not 
know about Greek games won't be worth 
knowing. As illustrated by Miss Barrows, 
they are exceedingly fascinating. 


After the play, the Democrat and 
Chronicle said: 


Never before, in the history of the city, 
has the best social and intellectual life of 
Rochester given such generous and unan- 
imous support to a local theatrical enter- 
prise as at the Lyceum theatre last even- 
ing, when the students of the University 
of Rochester presented Miss Mabel Hay 
Barrows’s dramatization of ‘‘The Return 
of Odysseus.”’ 

Miss Barrows has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in her treatment of the poem. 
Called by ancient and modern writers the 
most beautiful story of all time, it is not 
surprising that its dramatization should be 
successful. Itis only wonderful that no 
one bas attempted it before. 

The speaking parts are given entirely in 
Greek, but this does not detract from the 
enjoyment of the play. Miss Barrows has 
arranged a series of tableau effects that 
shed a marvellous insight on the life of the 
Golden Age. Almost every principal part 
is cast with those who show real histrionic 
merit. 

All the tableaux, dances, games, and 
stage dressings that have so much to do 
with the success of a play of this sort, 
were carefully arranged and successfully 
given. Although not a part of the play 
proper, the prelude, a tasteful rendering 
of the Delphic Hymn to Apollo in his 
sacred grove, was a gratifying introduc- 
tion to an evening that proved profitable 
from an educational standpoint, interest- 
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financial way. 


tionist governments. Several of these 


Of course, a college play is never with- | governments, it seems, are about to send 


out its amusing incidents. The ‘varsity 
boys who did not take partin the pre- 
sentation of the play, assisted the gallery 
gods in irreverent remarks. The house 
was notably “brought down,”’ during the 
love scene in the last act, when Penelope 
falls into the arms of Odysseus, by a vocif- 
erous chorus, ‘‘We want coéducation, if 
it’s like that!’ 

The success of the play belongs to the 
dramatist, who was also the directress of 
rehearsals and stage manager, to the 
young men who so willingly gave their 
services, and to the faithful committees 
of the College Women’s Club. 

This Greek play has been given under 
the direction of Miss Barrows by the 
students of a number of schools and col- 
leges. Next winter she will give it in 
Chicago, for the benefit of the social set- 
House. All the per- 
formers will be native Greeks, who 
abound among the friends of Miss Jane 
Addams, in that polyglot quarter of the 
city. 


’ 


 —_ oe 


WOMEN AND SEWERAGE. 











The Moline (I1].) Dispatch says: 

‘The women of New Orleans have made 
a record in municipal voting. 

“The Dispatch believes that what hap- 
pened in New Orleans would happen in 
Moline if the matter were tested. The 
women of the city would vote solidly for 
good water, good sewage, and clean 
streets. The woman who has to use such 
water as comes from the Mississippi River 
three or four months every spripg has a 
better appreciation of pure water than 
any man can have. The woman who has 
to dump waste matter in the streets and 
alleys, and endure the odor arising from 
it, knows a whole bookful of things about 
the need of sewage. Give such a woman 
an opportunity, and she will vote every 
time in favor of good water and sewers, 
and the financial aspect of the matter will 
have little weight in view of the great 
good to be accomplished.”’ 


-_--— 


ARMENIANS IN AMERICA. 


Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, president of the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, writes to the Union Signal: 


“While on the Pacific Coast I was asked 
several times about the Armenians who 
came to our country in the fall of 1896. 
Special interest is manifested concerning 
those whom Miss Willard was instrumental 
in sending from Marseilles. I was glad to 
reply that, so far as I know, all care and 
money, all loving interest bestowed upon 
them, have been well applied. 1 can speak 
with certainty of those who came to 
Maine, of whom there were in all about 
forty. With two exceptions,and these two 
were not Armenians, although they came 
over with the Armenians, all of them have 
proved to be good people, desirable citi- 
zens, Christian men and women. Several 
of the men have already earned money 
enough to enable them to send for wife 
and children, whom they were obliged to 
leave on that fateful day when they were 
driven from their homes at the point of 
the bayonet or the blade of the scalping 
knife. The ‘refugee’ children are very 
bright, with industrious habits, and eager- 
ness to be well educated. They have a 
natural abhorrence of evil, and are likely 
to make good men and women. They 
are constant attendants at Sunday school."’ 
Mrs. Stevens adds that one of the two 
Armenian babies born in Portland, Me., 
has been named for Miss Willard, and 
the other given a ‘‘good old Bible name.” 





—————_.»>- oa 


THE WHITE SLAVE TRADE. 


An international traflic in young girls 
for immoral purposes has gone on for 
many years as a regular business, with its 
agents and depots in all the chief nations 
of the world. The girls are often en- 
trapped by false promises of employment 
with good wages as governesses, music 
teachers, waitresses or domestic servants, 
and are smuggled from one country to 
another when necessary, to evade the in- 
quiries of their friends. 

This nefarious traflic has grown to such 
magnitude that an international Congress, 
to plan ways for suppressing it, has just 
been held in London, under the presidency 
of the Duke of Westminster. 

Most of the European nations, except 
Switzerland, license houses of ill-fame, 
and try to ‘‘regulate’’ vice by law. Mrs. 
Josephine Butler, who led the successful 
movement for the abolition of the State 
regulation of vice in England, says in her 
little monthly magazine, the Storm. Bell: 

The Conference organized by the Vigi- 
lance Association on the “White Slave 
Traftic,’’ will be an exceedingly important 
event, and, we hope, fruitful of practical 
results. 

But for some weeks past grave doubts 
have arisen in my mind on the subject 
of the representation which we may ex- 
pect to see at this Conference from differ- 
ent parts of Europe. 

I have had many letters from friends 
on the Continent who are deeply inter- 
ested alike in our abolition work and the 
anti-traflic work (which are in fact insep- 
arable), and who tell me of the zeal mani- 
fested for the proposed Conference by 








their own appointed delegates to this 
Conference. ‘To some persons this may 
seem an encouraging sign, as marking an 
advance in our principles. 

To me it appears quite otherwise. It 
leads to a deeper and stricter search into 
the motives at work, and suggests only 
too strongly that “the enemy” is about to 
bring into the midst of the pure motives 
of the promoters of the Conference, some 
element which will weaken the force of 
their action and promote division. 

When | see certain great personages, 
ofticial and governmental, all agreed on 
one point, all sharing the same opinion, 
without one dissentient, all eager to 
search out, condemn, and punish one 
certain class of offenders in connection 
with some arch-iniquity which includes 
other classes of offenders, my suspicions 
are aroused, 

These suspicions are intensified by the 
fact that governments which have lung 
and persistently upheld that stronghold, 
the state organization and regulation of 
debauchery, are now eagerly sending their 
representatives to this Conference, France, 
the mother of that accursed system, has 
deputed Senator Beranger. Should he 
himself not come, he will appoint his 
substitutes, no doubt sharing his views 
and object, i.e., that of proclaiming a 
death-blow to the infamous traffic, and at 
the same time defending to the last this, 
their cherished institution, which, as the 
most eminent Frenchmen have declared, 
is the great supporter of the traflic. They 
will come to us pretending, perhaps sin- 
cerely believing, that they can effectually 
bring the accomplices to judgment, while 
the chief criminals shall continue to be 
protected and guaranteed in their wick- 
edness. 

An experienced French gentleman writes 
to me, ‘**How is it possible for any one to 
hold such an illogical position?’ and he 
protests that it must not be that France 
shall be represented in England at this 
Conference by regulationists only. 

The unanimity on the part of regula- 
tionists concerning the guilt and rascality 
of the traders in girl slaves is of a piece 
with and proceeds from that tendency— 
when a great crime or evil is brought 
before the public—to fall foul of the 
seconds in the affair and to protect the 
principals. It is a tendency which we 
have seen matured into action many 
times in history, and up to the present 
day. 

We may cite this awful affair in France, 
It is the subordinate villains, the Ester- 
hazys, the du Paty de Clams, the Col. 
Henrys, who are exposed and condemned, 
and, deservedly, held up to public oblo- 
quy. But behind these subordinate vil- 
lains are their patrons and employers, 
protected, so far, by their position, and by 
the base interests of a crowd of support- 
ers. They stand further back and are 
harder to reach; but the remarkable 
thing is—true, however, to what is most 
base in human nature—that these primary 
criminals are now throwing overboard, 
one by one, their own paid accomplices. 
It is almost always so. The first offend- 
ers are the hardest to reach, and the last 
to be judged. Their seconds are hauled 
up to judgment, their patrons even ap- 
proving, and hounding on to execution 
their creatures of yesterday. 

A venerable philosopher on the Conti- 
nent writes to me: “It is the eagerness to 
promote a measure of light, and a meas- 
ure of justice, in the hope of postponing 
the dreaded day when full light and full 
justice will be demanded.” 

No one, not even a debauché, will come 
forward publicly to defend the traders, 
the purveyors, the providers of the State 
strongholds of debauchery, ‘Their trade 
is too base, too vulgar a trade, They sell! 
They fill their pockets with the gold which 
is the price of blood. (Those who pay 
that gold into their hands are not reck- 
oned as on the same footing at all.) It 
may be convenient, in the interests of 
certain people, to fling this mercenary 
baggage to the wolves, at a Conference 
in our great capital, and so, lighten and 
cause to run more silently and safely the 
sleighs of those who offend, not through 
the desire of gold, but, as one of our 
Royal Commissioners of 1872 said, ‘‘only 
in order to the gratification of a natural 
impulse,” or (in the case of governments), 
in the conviction that irregular indulgence 
is a necessity for men, and must be pro- 
vided for. 

If it be asked, do I then disapprove of 
this approaching Conference and its pro- 
fessed objects? I answer no, I hail it 
with hope, as I do every public discussion 
of this question. Truth thrives in the 
light; and this discussion will throw 
light in various directions. Moreover, 
the exposure of the horror and villany 
of the trattic and the traders cannot fail 
to discredit, for all honest and justly 
judging minds, those in whose interest 
the traders work, though condemnation 
of the latter may not be fully expressed, 
or even openly recognized, on this occa- 
sion. 

Nevertheless, we who have labored for 
over thirty years in the abolition cause, 
know that the State organized houses of 
ill-fame in the great cities of Europe are 
the first and greatest employers «of the 
traders; and to plan some international 
measures or laws for catching and sup- 
pressing the traders, while governments 
and municipalities are allowed to con- 
tinue to legalize centres of debauchery 
for the public use, would be an anomaly 
which surely the stupidest official or the 
most fanatical regulationist could hardly 
fail to recognize. 

There are other employers of the 
traders, however, besides the keepers of 
evil houses and the governments which 
license them. There are individuals, 
men with money in their pockets, in all 
countries, more or less, who are in confi- 





a 
dential relations with the purveyors; anq 
who order from them—with every precay. 
tion of secrecy, of course—a tresh ang 
unspoiled piece of human merchandise 
as they would order, by letter or telegram’ 
arecherché dinner at a restaurant. Under 
what category in the scale of criminality 
will these persons come in the judgment 
of the Conference? Will they even be 
mentioned? ‘They cannot be found,” jt 
may be said, ‘“‘they cannot be reached by 
the law.” Perhaps not! The application 
of the law must be limited in most cases 
of personalimmorality; but the less these 
men are attainable by legal penalties, the 
more should they be condemned by ap 
informed and awakened public conscience, 

Nevertheless, an offender of this class— 
a member of our Legislature—was ar. 
rested and severely punished, under our 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, some 
years ago; (he probably being less guilty 
than some others of his class). In this 
case the purveyor was scarcely mentioned 
and probably escaped, the public con. 
science having been temporarily awak- 
ened to the knowledge of who were the 
principal offenders in such cases. This 
one event struck more terror into the 
ranks of the commerce of debauchery, 
from the consumers downwards, than a 
hundred convictions of the providers 
would have done. 

There is, however, apart from a com. 
parison of guilty persons, a reason for 
instituting a rigorous pursuit of the 
traffickers; it is this,—that they have 
passed beyond the role of providers for 
an obvious demand. ‘They have come to 
be in the position of themselves creating 
a demand, and this they do chiefly among 
individuals, and groups of persons, such 
as students in universities, colleges, 
schools, etc., by means of their horrible 
advertisements of attractive human mer. 
chandise, by their circulars, photographs, 
and cheap literature of the most abomi- 
nable kind sown broadcast though se- 
cretly. Some of these missives have 
fallen, from time to time, into my hands, 
and have revealed to me something of 
their vast underhand machinery for se- 
ducing men, and even young boys. and 
tempting them to accept them,—these 
jackais,—as their brokers. They have 
become thus, in the most awful sense, per- 
verters of youth, and poisoners of the 
public mind. 

But how did these brokers grow to 
become such a formidable gang of social 
poisoners? Would it not be well to 
search out the reply to that question? 
How is it that vice has taken such vast 
proportions as they tell us in many coun- 
tries? Have not men, buyers and sellers 
alike, been long taught the doctrine of the 
‘*necessity of vice’? And by whom? 

I conclude by asking the question 
with which I began these remarks: 
‘Who are the greatest criminals?” Be- 
yond all doubt, the greatest criminals of 
all are those governments which continue 
year by year to grant licenses to the pub- 
lic bastilles of vice and of every crime. 
These governments are worthy of the 
severest judgment of all, because of their 
high position and great responsibility, 
and because of their deliberate and con- 
tinual falsifying of the public conscience. 
They are the supreme misleaders and 
corruptors of youth, the arch tempters 
and provokers of debauchery and crimi- 
nality. They are the false guides whose 
ofticial hands daily point the way to the 
‘Chamber of Death.” 

And their excusers and upholders will 
have the audacity to tell us again, as they 
have told us before, that when they shail 
have (in a measure) suppressed the traffic, 
these, their patented houses of shame, 
will only continue to be inhabited by 
women who deliberately and of their own 
free-will elect to become inmates of them, 
or, living apart, to pursue their trade 
with official permission, and in enforced 
obedience to governmental rules and dis- 
cipline, their observance of which will 
be, in effect, a carte blanche given to them 
by the highest official authority to con- 
tinue in sin. 

M. Lecour was shameless enough to tell 
me, at the Central Bureau of Immorality, 
in Paris, that his slaves in the guaranteed 
houses were all there of their own free- 
will, although sometimes wicked parents 
brought their children to him, praying 
him to place them on his register of in- 
famy. And ‘‘How,’’ he asked, “can one 
refuse the request of these parents?” 
M. Lenaers, a late Chief of the ‘‘Morals”’ 
Police in Brussels, even spoke of ‘‘girls 
of thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen’ as ‘‘ab- 
solutely incorrigible,’ declaring that 
there was nothing to be done with them 
except to bind them to the official service 
of debauchery, until their young frames 
were worn out and useless, and “then 
their teeth, if good, were extracted for 
dentists’ uses, and their hair cut off to be 
made into artificial coiffures for ladies of 
fashion, and their disfigured bodies, 
scarcely cold, flung into the common 
ditch used for such débris, and concealed 
under quicklime.”’ 

They will have the audacity to tell us 
again that it is only the incorrigible (and 
who is the judge of the soul which is 
beyond hope? Not materialistic police and 
doctors!) only the innately vicious, only 
the ‘‘habitual prostitute” who will be now 
reserved to furnish the State establish- 
ments of sin. But they know that the 
men, the gentlemen, the statesmen and 
high officials, as well as the ordinary citi- 
zen, will have nothing to do, in these es- 
tablishments, with the habitual prosti- 
tute, with the worn-out or deeply tainted 
creature; and that they claim of the gov- 
ernment which makes this fatherly pro- 
vision for their vices, a better article for 
consumption; they claim and will have 
variety, freshness, youth, even innocence 
and purity. And yet the brokers and 
providers of this commodity are to be 
repressed, hunted down, and punished! 

A correspondent writes to me: ‘‘Vigi- 
lance work against the traftic, which does 
not include a clear protest against State 
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regulation, may become an organized 
pypocrisy, a system of whitewash for 
covering up the ‘dead men’s bones and 
al! manner of uncleanness’ of the regula- 
tion system.” 

When I look around on all these crimi- 
nal governments (they are not all alike 
guilty, by any means), and remember the 
half centuries and centuries of their per- 
sistence in this arch-injustice and wicked- 
ness, the conviction deepens in me that 
their judgment is already pronounced in 
the Courts of Heaven; and that the time 
approaches in which we shall see strange 
and awful things. 


——“—( 320.2 ——__ 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





Sea Drirr. Poems by Grace Ellery 
Channing. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. 1899. 


This beautiful little book has in it 
much genuine poetry. The sixty-seven 
short poems are of almost uniform and 
quite unusual excellence — graceful in 
style, musical in cadence, simple and 
sincere in expression. If they do not rise 
into such excellence as will perpetuate 
them in literature, neither do they 
descend into commonplace mediocrity. 
Selecting, almost at random, here is the 
author's greeting to those ‘‘Who go Down 
to the Sea in Ships:” 


The written thought, the printed word, 
Are ships that sail the sea, 

And Time, the ocean, gives account 
Of many an argosy. 


Some safe with merchandise make port 
That lowly ventured thence, 

Nor ever steered them by a thought 
Beyond mere opulence. 


And some, the stateliest embassies 
That ever filled the eye, 
Withsong and band that left the land, 
Veiled ones, who watch and understand, 
Tell where their fragments lie. 


Some are the mighty liners, 
Where the long sea surge rolls, 
Through storm and night, through sun and 
light, 
They carry safe in all despite 
Lheir cabin-lists of souls. 


And some, wherever keel may grate | 
Ur prow may cut the foam, 
Are pilots of the treacherous waves, 
Through piled-up years, through years of 
graves, 
Bringing the millions home. 


Some are fair pleasure crafts that bore 
White sails into the sun, 

Catching the momentary light— 

A day’s gay dance, then the long night 
When the gay dance is done. 


And some on deeds of mercy fare, 
And some on deeds of war; 

With grim, great cannon set to kill, 

Or kind gold grain to feed and fill 
Life that was Death's before. 


But most (make light thy breath to these, 
O winds of destiny!) 

Are tisher boats that plough the seas. 

Oh, not for happy isles of ease 

Nor gold fruit of Hesperides, 

But bread, bread from the hungry seas, 

For children at their mothers’ knees 
And mothers yet to be! 


Loud laughs the sea with tempest; 
Boats are its boisterous sport; 
Ten million have set bravely forth 
And ten have come to port. 
Oh, well the mariner may stand 
For a bold course and true ; 
A ship well manned, a voyage well planned, 
If he will sail it through! 


And happy is that mariner 
And voyage, whate’er its start, 
When the long molo is well past, 
Who finds the anchor holding fast, 
The light shine in the dark at last, 
And harbor in some heart. 


Yet, for the voyage is glorious, 
The great sea wide and free, 
Up, coward anchors! Set the sail! 
Steer for the open! Should some fail, 
Remains eternity. 
H, B. B. 


CALENDAR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICH- 
IGAN for 1898-99. Ann Arbor, Mich, 
1899. Published by the University. 


The scope and variety of this great co- 
educational State University are strikingly 
shown in this compilation. Of the 228 
members of faculty and other officers, 
nine are women—Eliza M. Mosher, M. D., 
Professor of Hygiene and Women’s Dean 
in the department of literature, science, 
and the arts; Alice G. Snyder, instructor 
in the Women’s Gymnasium; Julia W. 
Snow, Ph. D., Instructor in Botany; Alice 
L. Hunt, Assistant in Drawing; Juliet M. 
Butler, Assistant in Zodlogy; Lydia M. 
DeWitt, M. D., Assistant in Histology; 
Helen Bender, Assistant in the Women’s 
Gymnasium; Jeanne C. Solis, M. D., Dem- 
onstrator of Nervous Diseases in the de- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery; and 
Fanny E. Langdon, Instructor in Zodlogy. 
Out of 707 graduates, 1898, 120 were 
women, viz.: 29 Bachelors of Letters, 4 
Bachelors of Science, 29 Bachelors of Phi- 
losophy, 37 Bachelors of Arts, 2 Masters 
of Letters, 2 Masters of Science, 1 Master 
of Philosophy, 13 Doctors of Medicine, 6 
Masters of Arts, 2 Doctors of Philosophy, 
2 Bachelors of Laws, 1 Pharmaceutical 
Chemist, and 1 Doctor of Dental Surgery; 
of the undergraduates there were 18 
Candidates for Advanced Degree and Resi- 
dent Graduates, 1 Candidate for Master’s 
Degree, 571 Undergraduates, 1 Resident 
Graduate, and 145 Sundries; total 736 
women undergraduates; in all there were 
1,443 women. The total number of stu- 
dents is given at 3,192. Certainly this is 
not a bad showing when it is remembered 
how recently women have been allowed to 
enter the University of Michigan. The 
large endowments, ample library, special 
apparatus, and great numerical force of 
instructors speak well for the future of 
this noble institution, which knows no 
limitations of race or sex. H. B. B. 


| 
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VEDANTA PuiLosopuy. Lectures by the | 


Swami Vivekananda on Raja Yoga and 
other subjects. Also Patanjali’s yoga 
aphorisms, with commentaries and 
glossary of Sanskrit terms. 
The Baker and Taylor Co. 


So long as a strong personal magnetism 
and a copious flow of language combine to 
impress imaginative and credulous per- 
sons, there will always be ample material 
for imposture. But when the supposed 
words of wisdom are rashly reduced to 
writing, and appear in plain print, their 
real emptiness becomesapparent. It was 
unwise in this much admired teacher of 
oriental lore to expose his utterances to 
critical analysis. Nor does it seem pos- 
sible that any one can find in them any 
real merit, or fail to detect their super- 
ficial character. The little that is com- 
prehensible is neither novel nor original, 
and the reader is surprised that any one 
should have patience to struggle through 
more than 300 pages of vague and preten- 
tious verbiage. ‘A tree is known by its 
fruits.’’ The claim so confidently made by 
Hindoo lecturers to a higher and more 
refined religious philosophy than that of 
Europe and America is refuted by the 
superstition, ignorance, and degradation 
of the Hindoo people. A society which 
reduces women to serfdom, which seems 
incapable of self-government, and which 
cherishes the cruel disabilities of caste, has 
demonstrated its inferiority. Such a vol- 
ume as the present one is just what is 
needed to expose its sophistry. The 
Swami Vivekananda has given the public 
in this volume the means of measuring 
the value of his contributions to mental 
and moral science which ought to be con- 
clusive and final. As such we commend 
it to all who have been attracted by his 
lectures. H. B. B. 


1899, 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The Czarina of Russia has given birth 
to another girl baby—the third within five 
years. All Russia is grieving that it is 
not a boy. But the Boston Transcript 
says: ‘‘No regret need be felt because the 
new Russian imperial baby isa girl. The 
royal and imperial girl babies of Europe 
in this century have generally turned out 
better than the other kind.” 


A liberty pole was erected in memory 
of Dorothea Dix on July 4, at Hampden, 
Me., on the grounds of the Dorothea Dix 
Memorial Association, that the flag may 
wave over her birthplace until the society 
is able to build a monument, 


The Supreme conclave of the Hepta- 
sophs, at its recent meeting in Buffalo, 
decided that neither bartenders nor wom- 
en should be admitted to membership—a 
queer conjunction. Boston was selected 
as the next place of meeting. 


Probably the first travelling scholarship 
ever awarded to a designer will be com- 
peted for in 1900. Mr. P. A. B. Widener 
has endowed it in connection with the 
Philadelphia School of Design for Women, 
and the successful competitor will study 
in London and Paris. 


A recent special dispatch from Kansas 
to the New York Tribune reads as follows: 
“To-day the harvest opened in Southern 
Kansas, and over five hundred women 
went to work to harvest their wheat 
crops. The merchants of Wichita have 
sold over three hundred binders to women 
farmers alone. These women are mostly 
the wives, mothers, and sweethearts of 
members of the 20th Kansas Regiment who 
are now in the Philippines. They have 
put inthe crops alone and are now going 
to harvest them.” 


Miss Annie Wheeler, daughter of Gen. 
Joseph Wheeler, will soon go to Manila 
as anurse. She has written to Miss Sara 
W. Daggett, State Regent of the D. A. R. 
of Massachusetts, asking the codperation 
of the organization, either individually or 
in chapters, in obtaining supplies for the 
sick soldiers. Beef extracts, clam broth, 
pajamahs, comfort bags, among other 
things, are what Miss Wheeler desires. 
Miss Daggett will receive at her home, 
116 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, any 
supplies sent her, and will forward them 
to Miss Wheeler. 

Miss Frankie Flormann, of Rapid City, 
S. D., has discovered what Atlin mining 
men believe to be the greatest quartz mine 
in Alaska and BritishColumbia, It consists 
of an ore vein from 200 to 600 feet in 
width,and nearly amile long. In its course 
this immense vein is intersected by Atlin 
City. The ledge isa true fissure of free- 
milling ore, with a hanging wali of ser- 
pentine, and a foot wall of quartzite. The 
largest surface assay is $27, and many as- 
says average $8, making it much richer 
than the famous Treadwell mine, if these 
values continue with the depth. To de- 
termine this, shafts are now being sunk. 
Miss Flormann, her father, and friends 
have located claims covering the whole 
ledge. She discovered it two months ago, 
while hunting for mineral. She had been 
prospecting in Atlin for some time with 
her father, a well-known mining expert. 
After making her first location, Miss Flor- 
mann superintended the work of stripping 
the ledge-to determine its extent. She 


has also acquired a site for a stamp mill, 





and has water rights. 


New York: 


HOW'S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and 
believe him perfectly honorable in all 
business transactions, and financially able 
to carry out any obligation made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MArvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per 
bottle. Sold by all druggists. Testi- 
monials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 














CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
MR. NUTT’S DOG NED. 

Mr. and Mrs, Nutt have a small farm, 
a lot of children, and a nice dog. 

Mr. Nutt works the farm himself, and 
his two big boys, Tom and Harry, help 
him. Mrs. Nutt and Mary, the eldest 
girl, do the milking and churning; the 
next daughter, Nell, feeds the chickens; 
and the three younger children, George, 
Lucy, and Kate, hunt eggs in the hay loft 
and crannies, out of school bours, 

Mr. Nutt’s dog, Ned, watches and takes 
care of the whole family in his vigilant 
dog’s way. 

Ned is a brown cocker spaniel, and the 
most cheerful wiggling waggling dog in 
the world. He follows Mr. Nutt where- 
ever he goes, ploughing, planting, hoeing, 
or harvesting, follows the boys to pasture 
with the cows, watches Mary at the milk- 
ing, and runs all over the place, barking 
and finding when the others hunt for eggs. 
He runs to the post-office, fetches the 
evening paper, escorts the children to 
school, and then hurries home to help 
Mrs. Nutt to churn; or else, on off days, 
sits in the sun on the hill, flicking his 
tail and snapping at flies, waiting for 
school to be over when he can race off to 
meet his friends, In these resting mo- 
ments he is joined by a small, young, 
speckled hen, who never leaves him if she 
can help it. 

Of course the Nutt children love Ned 
dearly, and cannot say enough in his 
praise. They think he might learn to 
read, he is so clever, and they know that 
he can count. 

This is how they found it out, and also 
the way he won the friendship of the 
little, young, speckled hen. 

The little, young, speckled hen’s 
mother, the old, big, speckled hen, had a 
way of stealing her nest and hiding the 
eggs, and, therefore, had to be watched. 
Once upon a time, Mrs. Nutt and Mary 
missed her for many days, and even the 
children failed to find her. 

One day they heard a great cluck-cluck- 
clucking, in the yard, and who should 
come marching along, with head high in 
air and feet hardly touching the ground 
for pride, but Mrs. Speckled Hen; and 
huddled around her, tripping and tum- 
bling over the grass, a weeney, fluffy brood 
of chicks with pink feet and legs, beady 
eyes, and ye!low down for feathers. 

The children fairly danced when they 
saw her, they were so glad. They 
screamed at the top of their voices, 
“Mother, mother, come and see! here is 
Old Speckle with fen chicks!’’ 

Mrs. Nutt and Mr. Nutt, Tom and Harry, 
Mary and Nell, came hurrying out to see 
the runaway hen come home with a brood. 
Ned came too, but with a look of grave 
concern; and while the others counted and 
admired the little chicks, that knowing 
fellow also sniffed around the little newly 
fledged creatures, while Mother Speckle 
spread out her wings crossly, and tried to 
drive him away. 

“Yes, ten chicks,’’ the Nutt children 
counted. ‘Speckle has tenchicks! Where 
can she have hidden the nest?”’ 

Ned cocked up his ears at ‘‘ten chicks,”’ 
cast a scornful look at the stately mother, 
and then dashed off to a neglected stump 
in the far corner of the stone-wall. 

Presently he came back with an egg in 
his mouth, laid it gently in Mrs. Nutt’s 
apron, and then jumped about, wagging 
his tail and barking furiously. 

The egg Ned had brought was not a 
very fresh-looking egg. Mrs, Nutt touched 
it with her finger, and it was warm; it 
stirred in her apron, and then the tiny tip 
of a yellow beak was seen, pecking at the 
shell, from the inside—a little live chick 
was there trying to get out into the great 
world. 

Mrs. Nutt put the egg in cotton, near 
the fire, and ‘peck, peck,’’ sounded the 
little beak, and “break, break,’’ went the 
shell. Soon out came another weeney, 
fluffy chick, with pink feet and legs, beady 
eyes, and yellow down for feathers, and 
Mrs. Nutt called to her children to come 
and see Speckles eleventh chick. Then 
they all went and put it under Mother 





Speckle’s wings, and then she brooded it 





with the others. All the time Ned 
watched them intently, licking his mouth 
and yawning, wagging his tail and follow- 
ing the chicken jealously, even to the soft 
cover of its mother’s wings. 

The foundling never grew as big as the 
the other chicks, and was called ‘Ned's 
chicken,”’ Ned knew it from the others, 
and would fetch it tenderly in his mouth 
to the house from the barn, when told 
“Go fetch your chicken!” 

And the chicken learned to watch for 
Ned, and followed him everywhere. 

The Nutt children made a special pet of 
Ned's chicken. They say, if Ned had not 
watched Old Speckle when she stole her 
nest and laid her eggs in the neglected 
stump, and if he had not counted the eleven 
eggs and known that one was missing 
when Speckle came home with ten chicks 
—then Old Speckle would have forgotten 
the poor little odd one, in her pride over 
the ten, and ‘‘Ned’s chick’? would have 
stayed in the stump, in the shell, and have 
never seen the light of day, nor known the 
great fun of scratching up the flower-seeds 
in Mary’s garden.—Olive Risley Seward, 
in Little Folks. 


HUMOROUS. 


Paterfamilias (furiously)—You scoun- 
drel! You villain! Why did you elope 
with my daughter? 

New Son-in-Law—To avoid the insuf- 
ferable fuss and nonsense of a society 
wedding. 

Paterfamilias (beamingly) — Thank 
heaven! My daughter got a sensible hus- 
band.—New York Weekly. 


“The greatest evil, perhaps,’’ said the 
lean passenger, ‘‘of profanity—”’ 

‘*Is its inadequacy,” interrupted the fat 
passenger, who had discovered that his 
pass was at home in his other vest.—Jn- 
dianapolis Journal. 


Recently a lad was asked by his teacher, 
in a recitation: “If your father gave your 
mother a dollar to-day and another one 
to-morrow, what would she have?’ The 
boy very promptly responded, ‘‘She would 
have a fit.’’ That lad will graduate some 
day and may be president.— Ex. 


A professional nurse was remarkably 
successful in the care of patients suffering 
from small-pox, diphtheria,or pneumonia, 
In fact, she had never lost a patient with 
one of these complaints. Not long ago, 
however, she had a pneumoniacase which 
was given up by the physician, much to 
the nurse’s chagrin. ‘He can’t live 
through the night,”’ said the doctor. Sure 
enough, when the nurse went to give the 
sick man his medicine he only shook his 
head. The distracted nurse saw her proud 
record about to be broken, and she urged 
the patient to take his dose. ‘‘No use,” 
he murmured. ‘Well, sir,’’ said the nurse, 
in despair, ‘‘you’ve got totake it! Andif 
you die I'll kill you!’ Whereupon the 
patient began to laugh, took his medicine, 
and got well.—Argonaut. 


——-  <oe — 


“DULY FEED MAN AND STEED.” 





Feed your nerves, also, if you would 
have them strong. The blood is the 
feeder and sustainer of the whole nervous 
system. Men and women who are nervous 
are so because their nerves are starved. 
When they make their blood rich and pure 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla their nervous- 
ness disappears because the nerves are 
properly fed. Hood’s Sarsaparilla never 
disappoints. 





HOOSAO 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxxzt 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, ¢1.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 











EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


Carl Faelten, Director, 


STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 








The proper time to visit the school is 
Until June 17 
classes of children may be seen in session 
every afternoon, and all day Saturday. 
General classes for adults are in session 


while it is in session. 


from 10 to 12 o’clock daily, excepting 
Saturday. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 








Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall., Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for 
boys and Gute begins Wednesday, Sept. 20. Pre- 
pares for College, Scientific School and Business. 
Attention to character-building. At home Tues- 
days. For catalogue, address ALLEN BROs,. 53 
Webster Street, West Newton. 











WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwARTHMORR, 

PENN. Opened oth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 

rees. Healthful location, extensive grounds. 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Deg 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 


seHOME MADE: 


Bonbons Candies 


60 Cents go Cents 


Cakes and Wafers, Charlotte 
Russe, Orange Marma- 
lade, Mayonnaise 
Salad Dress- 


ing 
At Reasonable Prices 


made 
from best ma- 
terials, and delivered 
free in or near Boston by 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK 
76 White Street 
East Boston 
Orders by mail promptly attended to 














News and Opinions 
OF 
National Importance 


THE SUN 
ALONE 


CONTAINS BOTH. 


Daily, by mail, - - - %6a year 
Daily and Sunday, by mail, $8 a year 


The Sunday Sun 


Is the Greatest Sunday Newspaper 
in the World. 
Price 5c. a copy. By mail, $2 a year 


Address THE SUN, New York. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNITH SON & SM 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








“INTOLERANCE.” 

The anti-suffrage newspapers (and their 
name is legion) are just now charging 
suffragists with ‘“intolerance,’’ because the 
International Conference of Women in 
London, convened to promote reform and 
progress, listened with audible expres- 
sions of disapproval to a paper signed by 
two American women justifying’ and ad- 
vocating women’s continued disfranchise- 
ment. On the contrary, it is a matter of 
surprise and an evidence of extreme lib- 
erality that such a paper should have 
been received and heard by such an audi-. 
ence on such an occasion, 

Here was a conference of women con- 
vened to give expression to their views on 
public questions. They had come from 
many countries, and their time was inad- 
equate. Two persons who did not attend 
the conference to urge or defend their 
views, sent on a written protest against 
allowing the opinions and wishes of wom- 
en to be counted, as those of men are 
counted, in shaping legislation. In other 
words, it was a plea to make and keep 
women’s views inoperative. Their paper 
was a waste of time and an abuse of 
courtesy only to be excused by an invita- 
tion from the Countess of Aberdeen. 

Imagine that at a meeting of Irish 
patriots, a plea had been presented for 
the continued subjugation of Ireland; 
would its reading have been permitted? 
Imagine a gathering of American patriots 
in Boston in 1776, to consider the condi- 
tion of the thirteen colonies; how would 
they have treated an address by Tories in 
advocacy of the Stamp Act? Imagine a 
meeting of Union men at the outbreak of 
the Civil War addressed by Vallandigham 
and Fernando Wood and Sunset Cox; 
would the latter have been allowed a 
hearing? The fact that the paper was 
read was an act of unprecedented liber- 
ality. No wonder that an English suf- 
frage society refused to take part in the 
council where such a plea was admitted! 

It may be said that the above are not 
parallel cases, No, for the present case is 
far more extreme. All over the world 
women are subjugated by men. In the 
hut of the African savage, in the wigwam 
of the Indian, in the harem of the Turk, 
in the zenana of the Hindoo, in the 
secluded houses of China and Japan, 
behind the barred windows of Spain, in 
the cottages of European peasants, in the 
slums of cities, sometimes even on Ameri- 
can farms and ranches and in the man- 
sions of Brookline and the Back Bay, 
women are at a legal and social disadvan- 
tage. They are wronged—often cruelly 
wronged—and this wrong is made possi- 
ble by their political non-entity. Is it to 
be expected that the victims of this world- 
wide wrong shall smile and applaud the 
women who try to perpetuate their bond- 
age? Let us pity and excuse such women; 
but let us never fail to protest against 
their unjust and ungenerous attitude. 
Women who urge men to deny legal ex- 
pression to the opinions of all women, 
themselves included, must not be sur- 
prised if their own opinions are lightly 
regarded. H. B. B. 


2” 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


The paper sent by the New York and 
Massachusetts Anti-Suffrage Associations, 
which was so unfavorably received by the 
Women's International Council, is pub- 
lished in full in another column. 

Its shows progress on the part of the 
‘‘Antis” to wish to be represented in the 
Council. When the International was first 
organized, and for years afterward, they 
looked upon it with holy horror, because it 
was originated by a Suffrage Association, 
was officered chiefly by suffragists, and its 
meetings generally had a strong equal 
rights flavor. But when it became 
known that the Council was to be wel- 
comed in London by many titled persons 
avd high dignitaries, apparently our 
‘‘Antis” made up their minds that they 
would like to be represented, and patched 
up a nominally national and international 
anti-suffrage organization, in order to be 
technically entitled to participate. Of 
course, there is no really national “Anti” 
organization in the United States, much 
less an international one. There are live 


Anti Suffrage Associations in New York, 
Massachusetts and Illinois, and asmall one 
in Iowa; and, according to the ‘Anti” 
statement published in another column, 
there is one in Washington, though this 





women of that State. 
were already in the Council several organ- 
izations that were national only in name, 
not in reality; so that this was no conclu- 
sive argument against the ‘‘Antis.”’ 

A pamphlet printed in England gives an 
interesting account of the affair. Lady 
Aberdeen and all the members of the Polit- 
ical Section of the Council were suffrag- 
ists. At the solicitation of an ‘‘Anti,”’ 





would probably be news to most of the | government in New York is unquestiona- 
However, there | bly in the hands of men who are perfectly 
} 


willing to give to the vicious elements 
every possible advantage. Our. oflicials 
are not the friends of virtue; they are 
not the enemies of vice in any form. 
Such an opinion might under other cir- 
cumstances seem harsh, but the proof 
of the facts is overwhelming. 

And yet these men are in the positions 
that they hold because the people—full 
well knowing their character—put them 
there. They continue to hold their posi- 


Lady Aberdeen invited the ‘“Antis” to | tions by the people’s leave, and realize 


present their side of the case. There was 
a lively difference of opinion among Eng- 
lish suffragists as to the propriety of this 
action. The English ‘‘National Union of 
Women's Suffrage Associations,’ with 
Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett at its 
head, disapproved, on principle, of invit- 
ing any one to come before the Council 
and read papers against equal rights 
for women; though they expressed 
their willingness that al] papers read in 
favor of suffrage should be followed 
by free discussion. Lady Aberdeen, 
though a strong suffragist, persisted in 
inviting the “Antis.”” She thought the 
principles of the Council required that 
both sides should be given a hearing if 
they desired it. Moreover, she had spent 
years in America: she had had a chance 
to know something of our ‘‘Anti’’ Associa- 
tions and the queer literature which they 
put forth; and she probably foresaw that 
if they were given an opportunity to pre- 
sent their reactionary views before that 
great representative gathering of intelli- 
gent and progressive women, the only 
result would be to cover the ‘“Anti’’ cause 
with ridicule. So it proved. 

Personally, I think Lady Aberdeen de- 
cided wisely. I should have voted with 
both hands for giving the ‘Antis’”’ a 
chance to present their views. Every time 
they can be enticed into stating their ob- 
jections, unless under the most exceptional 
circumstances, the equal rights’ cause is a 
gainer byit. Truth thrives by free discus- 
sion, All the arguments against equal 
rights for women are based on ideas that 
are to-day either obsolete or obsolescent; 
and the oftener such arguments are 
brought out and aired, the more apparent 
their flimsiness becomes. A. S. B. 
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WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE vs. WIFE-MURDER. 


Every week the papers give sickening 
details of assaults upon wives by husbands, 
often with deliberate intent to kill. The 
latest case is that of one Kelley, who, hav- 
ing compelled his wife to separate herself 
from him by a long series of brutalities, 
was in the habit of taking from her by 
force her scanty earnings as a waiter in 
an eating house. This poor woman, re- 
spectable and industrious, was thus kept 
in a condition of semi-slavery. Last week 
for some reason she did not receive her 
wages as usual, and when the brutal 
wretch waylaid her and demanded money 
she had none to give him. Infuriated by 
his disappointment, he stabbed her to 
death. 

Now why did this man select this par- 
ticular woman as the object of attack? 
Because public sentiment has not yet 
wholly outgrown the barbarous notion 
that the husband owns his wife; that he 
has a vested interest, so to speak, in her 
person, property, and earnings; that he is 
the ‘‘head of the family.” The law, it is 
true, no longer recognizes a husband's 
right to his wife’s earnings as formerly, 
yet even now it does not protect the wife 
from her husband’s tyranny as it would 
protect her against that of any other man. 

This idea of masculine supremacy and 
feminine subordination dies hard. It is 
intrenched in constitutions and laws 
which are made, maintained, and admin- 
istered solely by men. So long as the 
opinions of every woman are held un- 
worthy to be counted on election day, so 
long brutal men like Kelley will hold in 
contempt her personal and property rights, 
and, when irritated and opposed, will use 
violence to enforce their mastery. In 
sober truth, the men who oppose or deny 
women the suffrage are responsible for 
wife-beating and wife-murder. For noth- 
ing would so avail to put an end to these 
brutalities as the recognized legal and 
political equality of women as A nerican 
citizens—equals of men in the home, in 


society, in church, and in State. 
H. B. B. 
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IS IT “THE PEOPLE’? 


The New Voice says, referring to the 
way that gambling houses and the most 
glaringly disreputable dives are allowed 
to run openly, day and night, in New York 
City: 

At a recent session of the legislative 
committee of investigation now at work 
upon the government of the city of New 
York, one of the police commissioners 
upon the witness stand said that if New 
York is ‘‘wide open’’ the people want 
it so. 

Wholly without precedent as such a 
thing may be, there is reason to believe 
that in this one instance the witness 
spoke the truth. The administration of 
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that fact. Even with their strong per- 
sonal inclinations in favor of the baser 


| side of the city’s life, they value their 





cflices more, and would, were there need, 
willingly sacrifice their friends among the 
lawless classes for the sake of retaining 
their oflices. If Chief Devery knew to- 
day that by such a course only could he 
retain the favor of Wall Street, Broadway, 
and Fidth Avenue, of the banks, homes, 
and churches, he would close ‘wide- 
open New York.’ He does not do it; he 
does not have to do it. The inference is 
perfectly fair—the people want things to 
be as they are. 

This is a little too hard on ‘the peo- 
ple.’ Half the people of New York are 
not allowed to vote, and they are the 
half who take the most interest in ‘‘the 
homes,”’ and who make up three-fourths 
of the membership of ‘the churches.” 
It is not the homes and the churches of 
New York that want to have gambling- 
dens and disreputable houses wide open 
day and night. If the opinion of the 
homes and churches were taken, it would 
be the other way; and no one knows this 
better than the gamblers and the dive- 
keepers. They can be counted on to 
oppose equal suffrage with might and 
main. A. 8. B. 
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WOMEN AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

There is much agitation in Chicago 
over the resignation of Mrs. Ella F, 
Young, one of the district superintend 
ents of schools, which was tendered in 
May, and which, despite appeals from 
teachers’ associations, women’s clubs, and 
school patrons, she has persistently re- 
fused to withdraw. Mrs. Young has been 
teaching in the public schools for thirty- 
seven years. In 1887 she was promoted 
to the position of district superintendent, 
which she has held ever since. Through 
her remarkable ability, force of character, 
and high-mindedness, she has exercised 
great influence over the schools and all 
connected with them. The Boston Jour- 
nal of Education says: 


Mrs. Young is as interesting a figure as 
there is in the educational life of to-day. 
No man or woman has been more unself- 
ishly devoted to the interests of the 
schools. As principal of a large Chicago 
grammar school she was a great success. 
There was no more delightful school to 
visitin America than hers. She was one 
of the first principals to be selected as an 
assistant superintendent. From the first 
she has been both progressive and sane. 
She has stood with the most radical for 
the enrichment of the curriculum. Her 
independence has always been refreshing. 
Her resignation came, as she frankly says, 
because Dr, E. Benjamin Andrews does 
not treat the board of assistants with the 
consideration which the best interests of 
the schools require. There is no sensi- 
tiveness on her part, no pride of position, 
but merely a conviction that she cannot 
serve the city to advantage. 

In New York City, an eflicient super- 
visor has been displaced for no other rea- 
son except that she is a woman. Ata 
meeting of the Board of Education, after 
an unusually stormy debate, the office of 
Supervisor of Truancy, so admirably filled 
during the last fourteen months by Mrs. 
M. E. R. Alger, manager of the Truant 
School, No. 215 East 2ist Street, was 
awarded to Valentine N. Collins, at a 
salary of $2,000. The New York Daily 
Tribune gives considerable prominence to 
to the matter, and says: 


While no fault has been found with Mrs. 
Alger as Acting Supervisor of Truancy, 
the matter, in a nutshell, was expressed 
by Superintendent Jasper, who emphati- 
cally said: ‘I will not ask a woman to be 
at the head of nineteen mep.”’ 

When seen after the meeting, Mrs. Alger 
declared that she felt the disappointment 
keenly. 

‘I did not seek the office in the first 
place,’’ she said, *‘but after my promotion 
by Superintendent Jasper I gave my whole 
self to the work, taking no vacation. Not 
a complaint has ever come to me, and I 
cannot but feel that political reasons are 
the sole cause of my retirement, which 
will open places for two men at large 
salaries.”’ 

Mrs. Alger was promoted by Superin- 
tendent Jasper to the position of super- 
visor in May, 1898, when the man then in 
charge was dismissed for general inefti- 
ciency. At that time the house, from a 
sanitary point of view, was considered 
unfit for occupancy, and the best efforts 
of the faithful teachers were rendered use- 
less by the lax management of the boys 
out of school hours. 

A short time after Mrs. Alger took the 
work in hand, the school was given a 
thorongh cleansing and disinfecting, baths 
were fitted up, toilet necessities were pro- 
vided, useless help was dispensed with, 
and trustworthy people secured to look 
after the welfare of the children. The 
city was carefully districted, and the dis- 
cipline of the boys out of school hours 
was thoroughly looked after. 





While the superintendent’s method was 
summary dealing with wrongdoing, en- 
couragement and commendation rewarded 
the slightest attempt towayd goodness. 
Mrs. Alger has a warm heart for her boys, 
and her gospel is that the worst boys, if 
they are only taken young enough and the 
right methods pursued, may be trained to 
become useful members of society. 

Asked about the work accomplished 
during the present term, Mrs. Alger stated 
that about four hundred and fifteen 
truants have been admitted and released, 
of whom at least four hundred have been 
cured of the truant babit and are now 
well-behaved boys. There are still some 
thirty-five boys in the school, most of 
whom give every sign of repentance and 
reformation. The probation cards Mrs. 
Alger regards as of untold value. 

“Out of the total’ number of boys,’’ she 
said, ‘to whom probation cards were 
issued, at least half would otherwise have 
been committed to the Truant School or 
other institutions. They were all fit sub- 
jects, according to the statement of the 
principals and attendant officers, yet by 
following them up by means of these 
cards all have been keptin school. Ina 
great many cases a two weeks’ probation 
card has cured the boy of truancy, Of 
course, the use of these cards requires a 
little time, some patience and attention 
on the part of the attendant officer. 

‘‘Among the things that have proved a 
stimulus to good behavior.’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘tare the buttons. When a boy 
comes in and shows a disposition to be- 
have well he is given a red button. Two 
weeks of well-doing bring him a blue but- 
ton, and when the next two weeks of 
good behavior entitle him to a parole, he 
is given a red, white and blue button of 
his own, and becomes a member of my 
boys’ ‘Red, White and Blue Club.’” 

> 
MRS. SCOTT’S PAPER. 

The following is the paper against 
woman suffrage that was read at the 
Women’s International Council. It is 
taken from the Boston Sunday Herald. 


To the Editor of the Herald:— 

I take great pleasure in sending you the 
enclosed letter, which it is hoped you will 
find sufficiently interesting to obtain space 
in the valued columns of your paper’s 
Sunday issue. The letter was sent to the 
International Congress of Women now in 
session in London, Eng., and was read 
there June 27 by the Eastern associations 
of the United States opposed to the further 
extension of suffrage to women, in re- 
sponse to an invitation from Lady Aber- 
deen, president of the international con- 
gress. These associations gladly embraced 
the opportunity offered to codperate with 
the international council in its considera- 
tion of subjects which may tend further 
to promote the welfare of women socially 
and economically. 

M. F. G. WuitNney, 
Secretary of the International State Com- 
mittee. 

Brookline, June 30, 1899. 

To the International Council and Con- 
gress of Women, Greeting: 

It has been deemed fitting that the 
women in the United States of America, 
who bave concerned themselves in oppos- 
ing the extension of the suffrage to their 
sex, should be represented in this gather- 
ing. 

As there is in England a strong body, 
who, with us, are convinced that the bet- 
terment of society, either politically or 
socially, is not to be achieved by such an 
extension, we have chosen that they 
should deliver our message for us. That 
they graciously do so is another proof 
given by this congress of the unity and 
sympathy which bind us together as 
women, The development of our sex is 
what we are all working for along our 
different linee. Differences of opinion as 
to those lines of work only give occasion 
for that temperate discussion which 
healthfully quickens every cause. Our 
contribution to this discussion of the suf- 
frage will be a brief history of the oppo- 
sition movement in the United States, 
and an equally brief statement of our po- 
sition and our reasons therefor. 

Almost, if not quite, co-existent with 
the active struggle for the extension of 
the suffrage to women, which began about 
50 years ago, there has been a quiet but 
persistent opposition to that movement 
on the part of the women who believed 
that the highest and best progress was 
not to be attained through political equal- 
ity. The two forces met year after year, 
the suffragists retiring defeated, but never 
disheartened, after each encounter. 

There were many matters, and some 
still remain, in which the laws were 
specially unequal toward women, and 
active suffragists have frequently been 
associated with public spirited men and 
women unaffiliated with the suffrage 
movement, in bringing about the gradual 
reforms which have taken place in various 
States in woman’s legal status. 

Because of their long association with 
the lecture platform and the general use 
of the lecture as a means of instruction in 
our country, these earnest and sincere 
suffragists established a considerable rep- 
utation which seemed to imply a more 
widespread indorsement of their opinions 
than has existed at any time. It was not, 
however, until 1894 and 1895 that the suf- 
frage agitation in the States of New York 
and Massachusetts became clamorous 
enough to demand action. 

The women agitating for the suffrage, 
which with us means universal suffrage, 
without qualification of any kind, and 
excepting only criminals and idiots, as- 
sumed the privilege of speaking for all 
women, and we, feeling that such a posi- 
tion was without warrant, and being conf 
vinced that a great silent majority o- 
women was opposed to such an assump- 
tion, formed associations opposed to the 
extension of suffrage to women, and de- 
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feated the amendment offered for the con. 
sideration of the constitutional convention 
of New York in 1894. 

A victory was also won in 1895 in the 
adverse vote by the people of Massachy. 
setts on the question: ‘Is woman suffrage 
expedient?”’ Other States rapidly followed 
the example of New York and Massachy. 
setts. lowa, Illinois, Washington have 
formed organizations, and in many other 
States there is partial organization. 

It has been difficult to convince quiet 
and conservative women that organiza. 
tion, which by its publicity did violence 
to their lives and ‘traditions, was really 
necessary, and it has been no part of 
our work to institute an active propa. 
ganda for public persuasion and debate, 
But wherever the work of the suffragists 
is particularly active, there we reach the 
women who silently oppose, and give 
them what help we can to make their 
opposition known in the quarters neces. 
sary to accomplish the defeat of suffrage 
effort. So much for the history of our 
organization, Now a word as to why 
such an organization exists at all. 

The fact that we are represented here, 
in a congress called together for the ex- 
press purpose of considering the woman 
question as a whole, is a profession on 
our part of a share in that great work, 
and it is because the part of the question 
with which we are identified is important 
to that whole that we welcome the invita- 
tion to place ourselves on record here. 

The fact of sex, its influence and its 
consequences, isthe guide to every ques- 
tion to be coasidered by this council. In 
accordance with the laws of nature the 
differentiation of the sexes has been 
determined and cannot be altered by man 
or evolution. This scientific attitude 
must be conceded. The two sexes in the 
human species are fixed types, and any- 
thing interfering with the essential line of 
difference which has ever existed cannot 
be considered of progress in the right 
direction. We all wish to cultivate our 
womanhood to its perfect development. 
Every step taken towards that end should 
be welcomed. Every step which leads 
away from it should be opposed. This, 
then, is the vital principle of our opposi- 
tion. 

The ballot, at the present time, implies 
service to the State which women may 
not give and retain unimpaired their place 
in social economy, 

The ballot implies military service, 
police duty, jury duty, the holding of 
public office, the sharing in the public 
deliberations regarding the formation of 
the laws, and membership in the body 
-which finally passes the laws. 

The great majority of men and women 
marry, and we, therefore, consider this 
question from the point of view of this 
majority. Some of the considerations 
which follow apply to all men and all 
women because of their physiological 
differences, some again, apply only to 
that large majority of the married above 
mentioned. 

Some few exceptional women have per- 
formed military duty; but it would have 
to be a person both daring and ignorant 
who would insist that a woman could per- 
form such work without an expenditure 
of strength out of all proportion to the 
value of her service. The years of miiitary 
service —from 18 to 40—are the years 
when women are prepared by nature to be 
mothers, and are, therefore, because of 
their very womanhood, whether they be- 
come mothers or not, unfitted for the 
service for which men are specially fitted 
during the same period of their lives. 

The same argument can be used against 
police duty, which, in some respects, is a 
similar service. Moreover, the term, *‘mil- 
itary service,’ does not cover the whole 
issue. Civil government must rest for its 
secure and progressive action upon the 
power of lawmakers to enforce their own 
laws. This power, which is, at the last, 
physical force, only men possess. If a 
representative government admits to the 
franchise those who cannot protect the 
laws they may decree, that government 
has no security that such would-be de- 
crees will ever become laws. Nobody can 
promise that, should they become laws, 
they will be either defended or obeyed. 
The ballot is only the method used to find 
out the effective majority. 

It will, therefore, be seen that the very 
question of popular self-government is at 
stake in this matter of woman suffrage. 
And it may further be seen that woman is 
not excluded from the constitutional bal- 
lot by man, but is prohibited by nature 
and civilized usage from this final act, 
whose decision she cannot support. It 
will also be made evident that woman is 
thus, with dignity, left free to do her 
natural share in the progress of her coun- 
try as well as of her sex. 

Jury duty has for its drawback the en- 
forced absence of a woman from her home, 
where her imperative duty lies, and this 
practical objection would also interfere 
with her pursuing the other callings men- 
tioned. Fatherhood interferes with the 
pursuit of none of these callings, but, on 
the contrary, these callings give the father 
a means of supporting and educating his 
children. But motherhood does inter- 
fere with duties outside the home, and 
just so far as that home is threatened or 
disturbed, just so far will the race grow 
less rapidly towards perfect womanhood 
and manhood, 

Two points remain to be considered, the 
claim that the woman of wealth and that 
the wage-earning woman should have the 
ballot: 

Governments have always held the right 
to extend the suffrage gradually and on 
lines where the welfare of the community 
required it. The suffrage question should 
not be confounded with the principle of 
‘no taxation without representation,” 
since while the one involves obligations 
contrary to the laws of sex, and is, there- 
fore, inadmissible; the other may admit 
of consideration and of qualified exten- 
sion when circumstances demand it. 
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Homestead Court, 
THE MODERN HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN, 


To be Erected Corner Warren Avenue and Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


This spacious building is eight stories high and contains 250 light, airy rooms, and is 


pleasantly situated and accessible. 


It provides a modern home free from the objectionable features of the present mode. It 


offers the best accommodations at a moderate cost. 


Within its congenial atmosphere, pro- 


fessional and business women will enjoy all the comforts and luxuries of first-class con- 


struction and equipment. 


The welcome which the enterprise is receiving guarantees its financial success, and 
large dividends will be paid to the shareholders. Women are especially invited to take one 
or more shares at $10 each, thereby securing the benefits of ownership and management as 
well as occupancy. This opportunity will close with the awarding of the contracts for 


construction. 
receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 
Address, 


Send your order for shares to the Trustee at once. 


Prospectus mailed on 


THE HOMESTEAD BUILDING TRUST, 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 

















With regard to the wonderful economic 
advance of women, and their growing de- 
mand for a more general equality in wages 
and labor returns, we would point to the 
wage-earning man, who, although pos- 
sessed of the privilege and duty of voting, 
can compel the capitalist to a recognition 
of the rights of the wage-earner, not 
through the ballot, but only by organiza- 
tion sufficiently strong to successfully de- 
mand such recognition, and we would 
assert our belief that only through such 
organization of labor, through the faith- 
ful work of self-supporting women pio- 
neers, and the educating influence of a 
humane and scientific sociology, can real 
relief come to the problem of the self- 
supporting. 

We have purposely avoided the com- 
parison of mental attributes, and the dis- 
cussion of whether or no the emotional 
and intuitive nature of woman makes her 
more or less valuable as an active or 
deliberative coadjutor. 

The physiological aspect is the kernel 
of this question. No possible future con- 
ditions can ever alter the physiological 
differences between the sexes. Granting 
every claim of the suffragists, these 
natural differences must ever remain. 
Once the incontrovertible and unalterable 
fact of physical limitation is faced and 
acknowledged, all the plausible argu- 
ments which have grown up about this 
question of the suffrage, obscuring its 
inmost meaning, fall away. 

At present women with special talents 
have, as the result of the work of broad- 
minded men and women, a full opportu- 
nity to educate themselves, and there is 
no channel, which the higher education 
has opened, in which we are not glad to 
see them turn their energies. We have 
physicians, lawyers, professors, mathe- 
maticians, and astronomers who are 
women. No use of the ballot by women 
has been necessary to accomplish this, 
although the progress has seemed slow to 
those who do not realize how gradual 
such changes must always be. The change 
is accomplished, however, and there are 
no restrictions placed upon woman’s edu- 
cational development, which may now be 
carried forward just as far as her natural 
ability will take her. All this is that 
which we desire; for which we have 
worked in the past, and to which we shall 
devote time and thought in the future. 

Every privilege should be shared by 
men and women, but the ballot is not a 
privilege. It is an obligation calling for 
the performance of certain duties of the 
State requiring the physical strength and 
mental qualities belonging to men. If 
women seek to assume these duties, they 
ignore the physiological line of distinction 
between men and women, and the result 
bears directly and disastrously on the 
qualities affecting the home life and its 
duties. 

These duties in the economic life of 
the State are of equal importance with the 
duties specifically demanded of men. 

If we devote ourselves to these duties, 
we shall seek to perfect our womanhood 
by every aid of education and experience, 
learn to be ideal wives, to be mothers to 
our own and all other children, reach out 
the hand of fellowship to every striving 
human creature, work for the broadening 





of every channel through which enlighten- 
ment may flow,give our men helpful coun- 
sel, work with them and not against them. 
We shall intelligently interest ourselves 
and others in public affairs, and arouse 
public opinion against wrong-doing, be 
quick to see and to support every wise 
movement toward the higher development 
of the State. 

Thus, in place of a futile and unnatural 
struggle, we, through a wise philosophy 
of life, serenely followed, seeing the 
whole, and not merely a part, sball tread 
the path which, as women, we have 
chosen—the path pointed out by the 
finger of science, and to which we turn 
our faces with a valiant hope. 

Mrs. J. ELuior CABOT. 
President of Massachusetts Association 
Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women. 
Mrs. FRANCIS M. Scort. 
President of New York Association Op- 
posed to the Extension of the Suffrage 
to Women. 
June 20, 1899. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Mrs. Merrie B. Abbott, the woman pros- 
ecuting attorney of Ogemaw County, 
Mich., lately appeared before the Supreme 
Court, at Lansing, to maintain her right 
to hold the office, which had been assailed 
by Attorney-General Oren in an applica- 
tion for a writ of quo warranto. Mrs. 
Abbott talked to the court for three- 
quarters of an hour, and proved that she 
is a good advocate, whether she is legally 
entitled to hold the office or not. 

She asserted that the State had given 
her the right to practise law on an equal 
footing with men, that she had graduated 
from the State University, and had been 
admitted to the bar by the Supreme 
Court itself, that she had been regularly 
nominated for office, and had received 
the votes necessary for her election. 

The petition in the case was filed by 
the attorney-general for the purpose of 
determining the question whether a 
woman may exercise the duties of the 
office of prosecuting attorney in Michigan, 
and the decision of the Supreme Court 
will be of widespread interest. 

A brief presenting his side of the case 
was prepared by the attorney-general, but 
as he was unable to reach Lansing, only 
a brief oral argument was made for the 
State by Assistant C. H. McGill. Mrs. 
Abbott’s case was ably argued by Judge 
Allen B. Morse, of Ionia, and Hon. 
Thomas A. E. Weadock. 

In her argument Mrs. Abbott contended 
that the right to hold office antedated 
the right to vote, and that the right 
of a woman to hold office was in accord- 
ance with natural development and prog- 
ress of the race. She called attention, as 
indicating usage in regard to the mat- 
ter to the fact that Martha Strick- 


land was once prosecuting attorney of 





ottice of Circuit Court commissioner, and 
had never had her right to do so ques- 
tioned. She contended that constitutions 
should be construed liberally where per 
sonal privileges are concerned, and that 
where there is no express provision to 
the contrary, the right to hold office 
should be guaranteed to every citizen. 

The attorney general based his case 
against Mrs. Abbott largely on the ground | 
that, under the common law and in the 
absence of express constitutional author- 
ity, women were not entitled to hold 
oftice. Judge Cooley was quoted as sup- 
porting this view, and the attorney-gen- 
eral said that it had been the custom of 
this State since its organization to require 
that prosecuting attorneys should be elec- 
tors. Besides, it was argued, women are 
excluded from exercising the elective 
franchise by a provision of the constitu- 
tion which confers that right only upon 
male citizens, and it would be a singular 
construction of the constitution which 
would permit one who was precluded 
from voting for a candidate for a certain 
ottice to hold the office itself. 

Judge Allen Bb. Morse made a strong 
argument for his client. ‘‘Does Mrs. 
Abbott require an enabling act from the 
Legislature to enable her to practise her 
chosen profession?’ he asked, ‘‘Can she 
defend a man for murder, and not prose- 
cute him for stealing a whip?” 

Seven young women were admitted last 
week to the bar of the State of New York 
as attorneys and counsellors, They were 
sworn in before Justice Patterson, of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, 
at No, 111 Fifth Avenue. 

They were Martha Overland, of No. 258 
West One Hundred and Thirtieth Street; 
Louise C. Hink, Hull Avenue, Bedford 
Park; Mary H. Kenyon, No. 203 West 
Tenth Street; Louise H. Baright, No. 53 
Washington Square; Florence A. Scheftel, 
No, 235 Fifth Street; Beatrice Maybaum, 
No. 152 West Eighty-seventh Street, and 
Mary Coleman, No. 238 East Thirty-first 
Street, daughter of Captain Hugh Cole- 
man, the Criminal Court lawyer. 

These young women, with two excep- 
tions, are graduates of the University 
Law School, where the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws was taken by Miss Kenyon and 
that of Master of Laws by Miss May- 
baum. Miss Hink and Miss Maybaum ex- 
pect to go abroad to continue the study of 
their profession. Miss Coleman is a gradu- 
ate of St. Gabriel’s Academy. She in- 
tends to practise in the Court of General 
Sessions, The other members of the class 
have not decided to which branch of the 
profession they will devote themselves. 

Besides Justice Patterson, there were 
present on the bench Justice O’Brien, 
Justice Ingrabam, and Justice McLaugh- 
lin. Hearty congratulations were offered 
by the senior members of the bar to their 
new colleagues. An interesting account 
of a newly formed club of women lawyers, 
by Dr. Mary D. Hussey, will be found in 
another column. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





DEATH OF MR, LIVERMORE. 


Rev. Daniel Parker Livermore died at 
his home in Melrose, Mass., on July 5, 
after a lingering illness from the infirmi- 
ties incident to old age. 

He was born in Worcester, Mass., 80 
years ago, and received his early educa- 
tion there. He studied for the ministry, 
and was ordained a minister of the Uni- 
versalist denomination at the age of 19. 
He became pastor of a church in Fall 
River, and married Mary Ashton Rice in 
Boston. , 

Soon after, they moved to Connecticut, 
then to Auburn, N. Y., and later to Chi- 
cago, where Mr. Livermore purchased a 
religious paper, and became interested in 
real estate. He was assisted in the publi- 
cation of his paper by his wife, and it was 
through her writings in it that she first 
became publicly known. 

In 1869 they returned East, and settled 
in Melrose, where they have since made 
their home. Mr. Livermore was pastor of 
the Universalist Church at Hingham for 
10 years. After closing his pastorate 
there, he retired from the active work of 
the ministry. 

They have two daughters, Mrs. John O. 
Norris, and Miss Livermore. 

Mr. Livermore inspired his wife in favor 
of woman suffrage. He and his mother 
had been ardent suffragists for years, and 
his wife soon became a strong supporter 
of the movement. They have lived hap- 
pily together 54 years. Fuller particulars 
of his active and useful life will appear 
later, 

Only those who know them intimately 
can realize how great a bereavement this 
will be to Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. She 
will have the sympathy of friends all 
over the world. 
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soO.o0 BY ALi. GROCERS. 


STOVE POLISH 


Is larger in quantity and as much bette: 
in quality than any other as our old reli- 
able RISING SUN Stove Polish in cakes 
is better than any other dry polish. 





Ask for “RISING SUN” in cakes for general use, and for 


*SUN PASTE” for quick use. and don’t be fooled with any other. 





Dr. 
Boston 


I. TispALE TALBOT, 

University Medical School and 
chairman of the consulting board of the 
Westboro Hospital Medical School, died 
last Monday. He was a pronounced friend 
of cofducation and woman suffrage—a 
man of high personal character, greatly 
beloved, and will be widely missed and 
deeply mourned. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Juty 5, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

At last the correct official list of the 
vote on the tax bill has reached me, sent 
by Mr. Jas. H. Hogan, clerk of Mr, Kel- 
sey’s committee, who had instructions to 
forward it as soon as corrected and 
printed. This gives the ayes and noes of 
the great victory, which was announced at 
the time in all the papers, but without 
giving the figures. The vote which was 
analyzed in the JouRNAL two weeks ago, 
was the vote on the bill providing that on 
all appointed Boards of Education one- 
third of the members should be women. 
That measure was presented by Mr. 
Murphy, ‘‘by request,” and although it 
was favorably reported from the Assembly 
Committee, was defeated when it came up 
for final passage, by a vote of 59 ayes to 
23 noes, a majority of all voting, but not 
the constitutional majority required to 
pass a bill, one more than half of all 
elected. As there are 150 members of 
Assembly, there must be 76 ayes to carry. 

This is the vote which, owing to mis- 
information, was attributed to the tax 
bill. Now comes the correct list on that 
measure, which was so valiantly cham- 
pioned by Mr, Ofto Kelsey, of Livingston; 
and the vote stood ayes 98, noes 9, so that 
avery great victory was secured on this 
advanced proposition. In the Senate, 
owing to the resolute opposition of many 
members, the tax bill was reported un- 
favorably from the committee, and when 
Senator Armstrong, who had earnestly 
advocated it, moved to disagree with the 
report of the committee, his proposition 
was lost by a close vote. Itis a relief to 
those who labored for this bill to secure 
at last the reliable figures on it, as all sorts 
of rumors of failure have been afloat, and 
those who worked for its success have 
been proportionally disappointed. This 
list, taken from the official journal, dis- 
poses of the question finally. 

During the past week seven young 
women have been admitted to the bar in 
this city, and in Onondaga County, Dr. 
Margaret Stanton, of Syracuse, has been 
elected president of the County Medical 
Society, the first time in the history of 
the country athat woman has been chosen 
to fill such a position. So our gains are 
steadfast and unceasing. 

It is thirty years this June since I first 
became publicly interested in the great 
movement for the enfranchisement of 
women, although I had believed in it all 
my life. I may perhaps be pardoned this 
personal reminiscence in view of the con- 
trast between that day and this, which 
these recent happenings have so vividly 
presented. LILLIzg DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 











«The Famous North Shore Route,” 


GLOUCESTER 
AN” CAPE ANN! 


The new, spacious, steel steamer 
“CAPE ANN’ and the commodious 
“CITY OF GLOUCESTER’”’ 


leave north side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State Street), weather right, 
week days at 10 A. M. and 2 and 4.45 
P. M. Leave Gloucester at 3 and and 7.330 
A. M.and2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at 10.15 A. M. and 5.30 VP. M.; leave 
Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A. M. and 3.15 
P. M. (No; A. M. boat from Gloucester 
Monday. ) 


Music by Columbia Orchestra. 
BARA ARG Ah Rey Reetytetyet yA 
ROUND TRIP 75c. —_,.Sinate. 

50- TRIP BOOK $12.50. 
BAVA Ate Bett tt tyr 
c.S. MERCHANT, Gen. Manager. 


Boston & Gloucester Steamboat Co, 


{ 
dean of the 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Theatre. 


Bram b 





CASTLE 
SQUARE 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Office 168 Tremont St 





Summer Season 


MONDAY, JULY 10. 


THE BIG BONANZA. 


Evening Prices, 25c. and soc. 


Matinee, all Seats, asc. Daily at2and8 P.M 








DR. GEO. L. TULLOCH, 
Dentist. 


CROWN and BRIDGE WORK, 
Teeth Extracted Without Pain. 


Cor. Union Park and Tremont St., 


| BOSTON, MASS. 
Open Evenings. 
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Mrs. Mitchell Tyng was the American 
representative at the Woman’s Congress 
of France, held last month at Versailles, 
She brought greetings from the Woman's 
Press Club, of New York. The message 
from America was received with enthusi- 
asm. Mrs. Tyng is in France, making 
studies for her next winter’s work, which 
is preparatory for the exposition of 1900, 
The congress of Versailles is to be the 
oflicial woman’s congress of the exposi- 
tion. 








THE DRAMA. 


CaAsTLE Squre. —‘*The Big Bonanza’’ 
next week will afford a most enjoyable 
attraction. Mr. Augustin Daly brought 
the play out a quarter of a century ago. 
The original version has been condensed 
and modernized by Mr. James R, Pitman, 
whose skill justifies the pleasantest antici- 
pation. ‘The title is that of a silver mine, 
and the manipulation of it takes a promi- 
nent place. 

For the week beginning Monday, July 
17, the attraction will be A. W. Pinero’s 
comedy ‘‘Princess and the Butterfly,’’ the 
success of the New York Lyceum company 
in ’97-98. Seen previously in this city 
only at the Hollis Street Theatre. 








YOUR VACATION. 

It is time you decided where to spend 
it. Would you not like to spend it at far- 
famed Bar Harbor? You will not havea 
better opportunity than is afforded this 
year by the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, the oldest educational association in 
this country, which holds its 69th annual 
meeting at this noted resort, July 6-10. 
For this occasion greatly reduced rates 
are offered by both railroad and steam- 
ship companies, with privileges of making 
the journey partly by rail and partly by 
water. On the return trip stop-over priv- 
ileges will be granted at or east of New- 
port Junction, Me. Return tickets are 
good until July 31. 

An opportunity is here given of seeing 
the most beautiful and interesting stretch 
of sea coast in America. Numerous side 
trips, also at low rates, bave been ar- 
ranged—by boat to Northeast and South- 
west Harbors, Millbridge, Jonesport, and 
Machiasport; by rail to Bangor, Eastport, 
St. John, Mt. Kineo, and other places of 
interest. 

The hotels have agreed to give special 
rates, while for those whose means are 
limited, or who wish the quiet and com- 
fort of private homes, there is ample 
opportunity at a merely nominal price. 

The meetings of the Institute are held 
morning and evening, leaving the after- 
noon free for sightseeing. The list of 
speakers includes Governor Powers, of 
Maine; President Eliot, of Harvard; Pro- 
fessor Tyler, of Amherst; Hon. Horace G. 
Wadlin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor; Bishop Lawrence, of Massa- 
chusetts, and many others. 

Music at all the sessions will be fur- 
nished by the famous Temple Quartette 
of Boston. Any person who wishes may 
share in this delightful summer outing. 
How it may be done is told ina 20-page 
bulletin, giving full particulars, which 
may be had by sending your address 
on a postal card to the Secretary, Edwin 
H. Whitehill, Bridgewater, Mass. 


_— _ 
‘*A word to the wis¢ is sufficient.’’ Wise 


people keep their blood pure with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and make sure of health. 
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A HUMMING BIRD. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 





When the mild gold stars flower out, 
As the summer gloaming goes, 

A dim shape quivers about 
Some sweet rich heart of a rose. 


If you watch its fluttering poise, 
From palpitant wings will steal 
A hum like the eerie noise 
Of an elfin spinning-wheel! 


And then from the shape’s vague sheen 
Quick lustres of blue will float, 

That melt in luminous green 
Round a glimmer of ruby throat. 


But fleetly across the gloom 
This tremulous shape will dart, 
While searching for some fresh bloom 
To quiver about its heart. 


Then you, by thoughts of it stirred, 
Will dreamily question them: 
“Is it agem, half bird, 
Or is it a bird, half gem’”’ 


ROMANCE. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 





My love dwelt in a Northern land, 
A dim tower in a forest green 

Was his, and far away the sand 
And gray wash of the waves was seen 
The woven forest-boughs between. 


And through the Northern summer night 
The sunset slowly died away, 

And herds of strange deer, silver-white, 
Come gleaming through the forest gray, 
And tied like ghosts before the day. 


And oft, that month, we watched the moon 
Wax great and white o’er wood and lawn, 
And wane, with waning of the June, 
Till, like a brand for battle drawn, 
She fell, and flamed in a wild dawn. 


I know not if the forest green 
Still girdles round that castle gray, 
I know not if, the boughs between, 
The white deer vanish ere the day. 
The grass above my love is green; 
His heart is colder than the clay. 


THE NEW WOMAN IN RUSSIA. 








BY MARY NORTON BRADFORD. 





Poor little Tsarina, again in disgrace and 
really ashamed she’s the mother 

Of another girl baby for whom Fate’s vouch- 
safed no excuse in theshape of a brother! 


She, who’s Empress of all of the Russias, now 
feels—tho’ regal must e’er her array be— 

That sackcloth and ashes would better be- 
come the mother of this new girl baby. 


Poor little girl baby, twas risky to come to the 
Tsar and Tsarina—more pleasant 

For herif a welcome she'd sought in the hut of 
the humblest, most ignorant peasant! 


Poor little girl baby, the world is, alas! acold 
place for her and her mother! 

She should have known better, and waited 
until her cradle was warmed by a brother. 


A girl may come into the world sans re- 

proche—e’en in Russia’s proud court— 
and yet o’er her 

Gilded cradle have benisons sprinkled, if 

but a brother has been there before her. 


Poor little girl baby, we say; yet, who 
knows? tho’ mourning and woe seem to 
usher 
Her in—this New Woman may live to be 
hailed as the light and the leader of 
Russia! 
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HANNAH MARY’S “REGRETS.” 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Old lady Baxter sat by the front win- 
dow, sewing carpet rags. The stiff, dis- 
torted fingers, and the swollen feet upon 
the cushioned stool, told their story of 
disablement, and it was in fierce defiance 
of fate that their owner maintained her 
reputation for being ‘‘tasty’’ in mixing 
colors, even after it had to be admitted 
that her ‘‘jinin’’’ was not what it once 
was. Each time she selected a bit from 
her motley material, her keen black eyes 
traveiled to the window, pouncing upon 
whatever came within range with the 
clutch of possession; but there were few 
passers along the sleepy road except now 
and then a tow-headed boy on his way 
after the cows, ploughing his bare feet 
through the yellow dust and switching at 
the ragged mayweed along the edges. The 
smallest incidents moved her to querulous 
comment, and her gusty old voice had a 
dominant ring, as if all the repressed en- 
ergy of locomotion had gone into it. 
Twenty years of meek servitude had not 
accustomed Hannah Mary to its quality of 
unexpectedness, and she still started 
whenever the strident tones came her 
way. 

The little stand that held Hannah Mary’s 
basket was out of range of her grand- 
mother’s eyes, and she was quite absorbed 
in her own fancies as she held up the hat 
she had been trimming, and turned it 
from side to side with an air of growing 
disapproval. What she really saw was a 
distracting vision of shimmering ribbons, 
roses of freshest pink, and mysterious, 
phantom-like feathers of glistening white, 
fluttering over A)mira Baker’s red-brown 
curls. ; 

‘*Massy sakes, Hannah Mary!’’ demand- 
ed the imperative voice, ‘“‘ain’t you done 





| fussin’ over the bunnit? Fetch it here, 


an’ lemme see it.”’ 

Hannah Mary meekly obeyed, and the 
poor little hat seemed actually to wilt 
under her grandmother's stare, as if con- 
scious of its lack of merit. 

“It don’t look right, but I can’t make 
out what ails it. It’s done up real han’- 
some, and the ribbon’s good as ever ’twas 
on this side, but it seems to want some- 
thing—I donno what.” 

‘*Well,”’ laughed the old lady, “I can 
tell what it wants, it’s air—they ain’t a 
mite of air to it, Hannah Mary. Them 
bows ought to perk up, an’ not look so 
dreadful meachin’ and ’pologizin’. If you 
had a nice bunch of regrets to set it off—” 

“What?” 

‘‘Regrets—them slim, white, spraggly 
feathers Mis’ Baker bought for Almiry.”’ 

“Oh, them. There’s lot’s of pretty 
things if a body’s got money.” 

‘*Money ain’t all. There’s such a thing 
as gumption, but if folks ain't born with 
it you can’t putitinto’em. If I had the 
use of my hands, I'd show you a thing or 
two. I been studyin’ over it ever since I 
laid my eyes on them regrets.” 

She laid down the ball of rags, and her 
eyes gleamed with a sudden inspiration. 
‘See here, Hannah Mary, you look in the 
blue chist and fetch me them white turkey 
feathers we saved up.” 

Hannah Mary cast an imploring look at 
the back of her grandmother's head, but 
went obediently. There was but one 
opinion in that house, and that was old 
lady Baxter’s. Other people might agree 
with it or not, as they pleased, but it 
made no difference. One might not chance 
to believe in the revolution of the earth, 
but it went on all the same. Hannah Mary 
knew the old lady was perfectly capable 
of inventing any absurd decoration for 
her hat, and she already saw herself stand- 
ing up in the singers’ seat with a halo of 
turkey feathers around her head. 

“IT will not wear it, I will not,” she 
said, vehemently, as she raised the corner 
of the green paper shade to admit a little 
light into the sacred darkness of the spare 
room, and reluctantly lifted the lid of the 
blue chest. Perhaps something had hap- 
pened to them—perhaps the moths had 
eaten them—but no, there they lay, under 
the little sprigged shoulder shawl. With 
a sudden instinct of rebellion, she seized 
the horrible things and thrust them under 
the puffy bolster of the spare bed. An in- 
sane plan to smuggle them out of the 
house and burn them was taking shape in 
her mind, with a delightful sense of ex- 
citement. 

**Can’t you find ’em?” called her grand- 
mother, and Hannah Mary blushed as she 
faltered, ‘‘I don’t seem to see ’em any- 
wheres.”’ 

Involuntarily she lifted her eyes, to en- 
counter the grave, reproachful face of 
Jonathan Edwards looking down upon 
her from the tarnished frame that fenced 
him in, In that very room she had done 
solitary penance through an endless sum- 
mer day, after telling a lie from childish 
terror, and she always believed that the 
text in the open book upon which the sol- 
emn finger was laid, was the very one 
which predicted a sulphurous fate for all 
such transgressors as she, Back to her 
memory came the warning couplet, which 
declared: 

For liars always are found out, 
Whatever way they wind about, 

And, with the old terrified quake of 
childhood, she snatched the feathers from 
their hiding place. 

‘*Here they are, grandmother, after all,”’ 
she announced, with hypocritical cheer- 
fulness, and the old lady gave a grunt of 
satisfaction, as the bundle of plumage 
was laid in her lap. 

‘**Now you fetch me that p’tater knife,” 
she said, eagerly, ‘‘tand put one of them 
old case knives where it'll get het up. I'll 
show ye I ain’t so crippled up ’t I’ve lost 
all my knack. I’ve trimmed bunnits ’fore 
now, 1 should say. No, I shan’t cut my 
fingers off. I’m used to my fingers as you 
be to yours; it kind of braces ’em up 
havin’ the jints set this way. I took a 
good look at them regrets—you see, they 
have to be spraggly so’s to wave about 
and curl over.”’ 

“Oh, grandmother,’ ventured Hannah 
Mary, “I like my hat well enough the way 
"¢ fs.”” 

‘*Well, then, I don’t. They ain’t a mite 
of style to it. It looks like a last year’s 
bird’s nest. Just you wait, Hannah 
Mary, I’ll show you a thing or two.”’ 

Hannah Mary looked on with the fasci- 
nated interest of a prisoner under whose 
eyes the scaffold for his execution is slow- 
ly rising, yet, in spite of her distress, she 
marvelled at the skill with which her 
grandmother split the stiff quills, and the 
grace into which she contrived to coax 
them by judicious scrapings of the hot 
knife. As the work went on, her spirits 
rose, and when the long filaments, re- 
enforced by a few fluffy feathers, trem- 
bled in her grandmother’s shaking hand, 
she laughed with the pleased excitement 
of a child. 

‘*There,”’ said the old lady, triumphant- 





ly, ‘‘needn’t to tell me what I can't do. 
Just you perk up them bows, Hannah 
Mary, and plant the regrets in the middle, 


! 
counted up how many innercent little 


worms are baked to death in their cradles, 
to git the stuff for her changeable silk! 


so’s they'll lean kind of easy and grace- | And how’s she goin’ to reconcile it raisin’ 


ful.” 

Hannah Mary caught something of the 
inventor’s spirit, and there was innocent 
delight in the soft, girlish face that sur- 
veyed itself in the slanting mirror, dim- 
pled and smiling under the novel adorn- 
ment. 

“You never looked so well in all your 
born days,”’ said her grandmother, exult- 
antly; ‘now you spry ‘round, Hannah 
Mary, and mix up some sody biscuit, and 
make me a cup of green tea; I'm clear 
beat out. No need to put your hat away; 
just leave it where ‘t is till choir meet- 
.” 

“Don’t you think it’s most too dressy 
for choir meeting?’ ventured Hannah 
Mary. 

“No, ’tain’t, not a mite; and if John 
Stetson had as much sense as a screech 
owl—”’ 

Hannah Mary bent hastily over the flour 
barrel, but all through her simple prepa- 
rations for supper her thoughts travelled 
occasionally to the new hat, and hovered 
over it with pleased anticipation. As she 
moved briskly from kitchen to pantry, her 
sweet, untrained voice ran in little musi- 
cal snatches over the anthem for Sunday 
morning, and if she fancied a deeper voice 
filling out chords, and bearing her pleas- 
ant company, it was a harmless dream, 
and altogether maidenly. 

Mrs. Baxter was scornful of rehearaals, 
her theory being that, “if it was in you to 
sing, you’d sing, same’s a bluebird or 
robin; and if it wasn’t, no amount of 
practisin’ could put it in.” But she se- 
cretly rejoiced in them, because Hannah 
Mary sometimes brought home bits of 
news too secular to be intruded upon 
Sunday, and because her absence formed 
the excuse for a weekly gossip with the 
neighbor across the street. She would be 
coming in presently, Hannah Mary 
thought, as she lighted the lamp after 
supper. Almira would come with her, 
and the two girls would stroll away to the 
meeting-house, where John Stetson would 
be waiting on the steps to escort them 
through the dark entry and up the narrow, 
crooked stairs. Would Almira wear her 
new hat, and would John Stetson think— 

A sharp clash of the gate, a rattle of the 
latch, and Mrs. Baker came in, holding 
her green figured shaw] about her sallow 
face and long chin. 

‘Hannah Mary,” she began, abruptly, 
“T c’m over to let you know Almiry ain’t 
goin’ to choir practice. She ain’t feelin’ 
very good. I sent word to Elmer Sharp to 
fetch his wife or Doshy along to help 
out—” 

“What ails Almiry?”’ said the old lady, 
suspiciously. ‘‘Doshy Sharp can’t sing 
more’n a crow.”’ 

“T don’t reely know. She—she don’t 
tell me—just says she ain’t goin’ to-night 
nor to-morrow. See here, Hannah Mary, 
you go over and coax her up. I hate to 
have her act so, the worst way.” 

Hannah Mary went on her errand with 
her foolish heart in a flutter. If Almira 
did not go, it would mean that John Stet- 
son would walk home with her alone. 
She blushed in the dark, and put the 
thought away as altogether unworthy. 
Almira had so plainly settled upon John 
as belonging to herself, and Almira always 
got what she wanted. 

Mrs. Baker’s eyes, roving abstractedly 
about the room, spied the hat. 

“For the land’s sake, if Hannah Mary 
hain’t got regrets on her hat, and I dunno 
but what they’re full prittier than Al- 
miry’s!’’ 

“Think so?’ said the old lady, with a 
twitch of her grim mouth. 

“Fact of it is, Mis’ Baxter, Almiry’s 
makin’ all this to-do over them regrets. 
Penelope Winters came in this afternoon 
to git my risin’ sun pattern, and I showed 
her Almiry’s hat. You ought to have 
heard how she went on, telling how’t 
they get them feathers off the backs of 
birds down in Florida, and leave all the 
young ones to starve. My! it was just 
awful. And she said she’d send me a 
trac’ that told all about it. Well, I can 
tell you, them regrets came out quicker’n 
a wink, and the hat was every mite as 
pretty without "em — ribbons and roses 
agree better’n feathers with young girls, 
‘cording to my judgment—but if you'll 
believe it, Almiry went in a regular tan- 
trum over it when she come home; said 
she wouldn’t never put that hat on her 
head unless she could have ’em back. Of 
course, I couldn’t give up in a matter of 
principle, and I was a good mind to burn 
‘em up and done with it, only I didn’t 
know but what Althea would take ’em 
back towards doin’ over my Dunst’ble. 
Almiry said Penelope Winters was a med- 
dlin’ old maid, and made it all up out of 
spite, but ’taint so. I read some of it my- 
self, a real movin’ piece about the millions 
of innocent little birds slaughtered every 
year.”’ 

“I dare say,’’ burst out the old lady. 
‘“T wonder if Penlope Winters ever 


innercent little chickens just a-purpose to 
| kill off and eat? I dunno but what a 
| chicken has the same right as any other 
bird’ — 

“Don’t seem to me that’s the same 
thing,’ said Mrs. Baker, but with a dis- 
tinct regret at not having thought of the 
argument in time. ‘Folks have to eat 
and have clothes, but feathers are just 
pride and vanity, and you destroy the lit- 
tle birds ‘that sing among the branches,’ 
as David says.” 

“Them regrets never sung among the 
branches, 1 can tell ye, now,”’ chuckled 
Mrs. Baxter. 

“Anyway, I don’t see what I’m goin’ 
to do with Almiry. When she gets up 
about a thing, she'll stick to it if she was 


father’s folks.” 

“Shoh, Lucindy, she takes it from you. 
You're as set as the liberty pole, once you 
take a notion; makes no difference 
whether or no you’ve got a rag of reason 
to flya-top. See here,” she added, fierce- 
ly, as the gate sounded its warning, ‘‘don’t 
you say a word about them regrets to 
Hannah Mary." 

Hannah Mary’s face was mildly trou- 
bled. ‘‘She won’t go, Mis’ Baker, and 
she won’t say why. Don’t seem much use 
in my going’ — 

“You go along, use or no use,’’ com- 
manded her grandmother. ‘I sh’d hope 
you ain’t afraid to travel the main road, 
with houses clost enough to pass the time 
o’day most all the way. Turn round and 
let Mis’ Baker see that bunnit. Don’t you 
call that tasty and becomin’?”’ 

“It’s becomin’,” admitted Mrs. Baker, 
with significant emphasis. 

“Well, that’s what bunnits are for. 
Fur’s use goes, a body might as well go 
bareheaded like the Injuns.”’ 

Hannah Mary looked back beseechingly, 
feeling that she had in some way offend- 
ed, and then her gentle face vanished in 
the soft dusk of the summer night. She 
went along the little footpath, conscious 
of a pleasant sensation that was not really 
excitement, but a faint stirring of expec- 
tation. Just beyond the first group of 
houses was the only lonesome bit of the 
way, past the old tannery with its bleach- 
ed front and empty windows, and the 
acrid smell of bark and lime from the ugly 
pits. But almost before she had time to 
notice it John Stetson came across the 
footbridge to meet her. 

“Doshy Sharp brought word Almiry 
was sick, and I thought you might be 
*fraid.”’ 

“No; what should I be ‘fraid of?” 
laughed Hannah Mary; but when John 
took her singing-book and drew her hand 
through his arm, she found it very pleas- 
ant to be protected. 

They exchanged a few commonplace re- 
marks on the way, but for the most part 
they were silent. A night hawk swooped 
over their heads with a sharp ping, some 
wild creature abroad on a secret errand 
ran rustling into a clump of elder bushes 
as they passed, once there was an odor of 
sweetbrier, and once a warm honey sweet- 
ness seemed to fill the air from the four 
o’clocks in the minister's garden. A mass 
of tansy ran down the bank from the 
fence, and its rank, pungent smell clung 
to Hannah Mary’s skirts as they brushed 
it, yet she felt as if she had walked all the 
way through flowers of paradise. She 
came up the stairway into the lighted gal- 
lery with such shining eyes that Elmer 
Sharp stopped tuning his bass viol to 
stare, and Miss Penelope beamed sympa- 
thetically towards her, and then her gen- 
tle old face, full of regret and trouble, 
drooped over the keys of her organ. 

‘Come now, let’s git started,’ said the 
leader. ‘‘We got to go over that anthem 
half a dozen timesif Almiry ain’t comin’.”’ 

Miss Penelope was in a tremble, but 
had the stuff of martyrs in her. In the 
little bustle over finding the places she 
managed to whisper to Hannah Mary: “I 
don’t see how you dast bring an offering 
to the Lord with the blood of his murder- 
ed minstrels on your head.” 

Hannah Mary stared at Miss Penelope 
in mute wonder. What on earth did she 
mean? Did she think she had killed Al- 
mira? or what in the world— 

The tuning fork twanged sharply, and 
Hannah Mary was instantly intent upon 
her part. The lamps, with their tin re- 
flectors, were arranged to light the gallery 
only, and the meeting-house below was 
dark. Here and there a little gleam struck 
the top of the rail, or the polished oak of 
a pew door, and one could easily fancy 
dusky shapes wandering about aisle and 
chancel, or grouped in shadowy corners. 
All the romance of Hannah Mary’s life 
hung about the old meeting-house. The 
gray slab in the little burying ground that 
commemorated the virtues of her great- 
grandmother added to its list of domestic 
graces the unusual tribute, ‘She was a 
marvellous sweet singer.” 

Old lady Baxter loved to tell the story 





to die for’t. She takes that from her’ 





. a 
of that Sunday morning when a Britis}, 
officer in the congregation stood spel}. 
bound after the hymn was ended, his eyes 
fixed upon the lovely face of the singer, 
and his senses enthralled by the beautify] 
voice, quite forgetting to sit down tijj 
Mistress Doddridge plucked him by the 
coat-tails. Always when Hannah Mary 
sang in the unlighted meeting-house she 
fancied it filled again with the men ang 
women of those days. In the great Dod. 
dridge pew she could see the flash of 
scarlet and the rapt face of the lover up. 
turned to the gallery, where she, her own 
great-grandmother, poured out her soy) 
for his ears alone. It was the one little 
touch of fantasy that kept her life from 
fading utterly into the commonplace, To. 
night the imagination took possession of 
her as never before, and John Stetson, 
released from Almira’s vigorous over. 
sight, caught the full fervor of her lips 
and eyes as she turned from the lover of 
her dream an instant towards him. 

But Miss Penelope’s tender heart was 
still burdened with her message, and she 
pulled Hannah Mary by the sleeve as she 
sat fanning her flushed face, ‘I don’t 
s’pose you know,” she said, ‘‘about the 
way they get them egrets—half a dozen 
beautiful birds killed at nesting time for 
that one bunch, and all the young birds 
left to starve.” 

“Give us the key, Penelope,’’ called 
Elmer Sharp, and Miss Penelope turned 
to the organ, but not before she had seen 
a smile break over Hannah Mary’s face, 
and perceived that she was inwardly con- 
vulsed with laughter. Her fingers trem- 
bled on the keys, and two tears splashed 
down upon the bony hands from a foun- 
tain that was very near to overflow. 

But after rehearsal Hannah Mary’s arm 
crept quickly around the flat waist, and 
her fresh cheek almost touched Miss 
Penelope’s as she whispered: “Oh, Miss 
Penelope, don’t think I laughed about the 
little birds—it’s dreadful, and I don’t see 
how anybody can be so cruel—but grand- 
mother made these regrets out of turkey 
feathers. We thought they looked real 
pretty, but I wouldn’t wear ’em for any- 
thing, to have folks s’pose they were real, 
I'll take ’em right out soon’s I get home.” 

“You're a good girl, Hannah Mary,” 
said Miss Penelope. She looked curious- 
ly at the girl, conscious of a sort of illumi- 
nation about her face, and added, fer- 
vently, ‘‘I hope you'll be happy.”’ 

Half an hour later John Stetson was 
still saying good-by to Hannah Mary at 
the gate. Neither of them had noticed 
the old tannery, or the smell of the four 
o’clocks as they passed the minister's 
garden, but now Hannah Mary looked 
across the road and saw the lamp burning 
in the front room at Mrs. Baker’s. 

“Oh, John,”’ she said, ‘‘I meant to tell 
you, Almiry said if you wanted to know 
why she didn’t come to choir meeting you 
should ask her. Mebby you better go 
over; she’s sittin’ up.’’ 

“T ain’t frettin’ about Almiry’s comin’ 
and goin’,’’ said John. “I’ve got the only 
girl I care about right here now, but I’m 
*bleedged to Almiry for stayin’ home to 
give me a chance.”’ 

“There goes grandmother, thumping 
for me to come in,’’ said Hannah Mary, 
with a start. ‘I mustn’t stay another 
minute. Why, John, you’ve got my re- 
grets on your shoulder. I guess I didn’t 
sew ’em very good,”’ 

A fresh cannonade, and Hannah sped 
up the walk and let herself softly in at 
the door. She took off her hat and sat 
down to view it judicially, with a new 
sense of competence and mastery. With- 
out knowing it, she had entered upon 
that sovereignty with which love endows 
a woman. 

“Hannah Mary, what you doin’ out 
there?’”’ demanded her grandmother. 

‘*Just fixin’ my hat a little before I put 
it away,’ quivered Hannah Mary. 

‘*You takin’ out them regrets?”’ 

‘They came out, grandmother. I guess 
they wa’n’t sewed good,” but in an in- 
stant love rose up to shame the cowardly 
evasion. She came into the bedroom, 
shielding the flaring candle with her hand. 
A great tenderness swelled within her 
heart as she looked at this wreck of life 
and hope and ambition, and she said, 
gently, “I’ve fixed it without ’em, grand- 








‘*The Prudent Man Setteth 
His House in Order.”’ 


Your human tenement should be given 
even more careful attention than the 
house you live in. Set it in order by 
thoroughly renovating your whole system 
through blood made pure by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then every organ 
‘quill act promptly and regularly. 


Hoods Sc 
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a 
mother, and I like it better. Tuey were 
just as pretty as real ones, but after Miss 
Penelope told me about the birds in Flor- 
ida, and how cruel it all was, I should be 
ashamed to have anybody think I'd be so 
wicked” — 

The old lady glared at her without a 
word. 

«And John Stetson says he’s read in 
the Advocate how they kill off singing 
birds by millions just to trim women’s 
hats, and he thinks if women knew” — 

“| don’t see what difference it makes to 
us what John Stetson thinks,” said the 
old lady, belligerently. 

“It makes a good deal of difference to 
me, grandmother,” said Hannah Mary, 
pravely. 

“Shob,” said Mrs. Baxter, with a 
pleased twinkle of her black eyes; “you 
don’t tell me John Stetson has made out 
tospeak up. Well, of all things! Won't 
Lucindy Baker be mad! My, my! to 
think of her upsettin’ her own dish, bein’ 
so sot to have her own way. My, my! 
Mebby it'll learn hera lesson. You set 
some salt risin’, Hannah Mary, and put 
the beans a soak ’fore you go to bed.”’ 

Hannah Mary tinkled about the pantry, 
and old lady Baxter heard the faint click 
of the spoon on the yellow bowl, the soft 
gush of the water from the spout of the 
kettle; gentle, housewifely noises, but 
running through them all a slender thread 
of song, sometimes altogether lost, and 
then coming out clear and sweet like a 
little brook slipping along a meadow, and 
the dear old Pharisee turned contentedly 
on her pillow, her last thought serenely 
exultant over the downfall of her neigh- 
bor's hopes, and sank to sleep, at peace 
for once with herself and all the world.— 
Congregationalist. 


-_--— 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


LOUISIANA. 


In the banqueting hall of the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, on June 17, the Wo- 
man’s League for Sewerage and Drainage 
met to disband, after the brave campaign 
which they have waged to a successful 
end. The Times-Democrat says: 


Miss Kate Gordon, who has marshalled 
her forces with all the energy and tact of 
a great general, presided for the last time, 
assisted by her able secretary, Mrs. Fergu- 
son, and treasurer, Mrs. John Everett. 
The attendance was a goodly assemblage 
of the earnest women who have worked 
generously and tirelessly in the interests 
of improvement and progress. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read by Mrs. Ferguson, and Mrs. Everett 
followed with her report, which shows re- 
ceipts to be: From 455 members, $113.75; 
from 84 responses to 100 postal cards ask- 
ing for contributions of 25 cents, $26.25; 
extra donations from 25 members, $12.25; 
from campaign committee, $10; total, 
$162.25; expenses, $88.83; cash balance, 
$73.42. A deficit of $26.58 remains to be 
made up, and, upon the motion of Mrs. 
Evelyn Ordway, it was decided to apply 
to the campaign committee for these mod- 
est funds necessary to close the work of 
the League. 

Miss Gordon read a charming letter 
from Mrs. George Waring, in answer to a 
telegram, sent in the name of the League, 
announcing the victory. Mrs. Waring said 
she would like to walk from Lake Pont- 
chartrain to Carrollton and take every 
woman by the hand and congratulate her. 

Mrs. Ferguson read an extract from the 
report which Mr. Moran had made to the 
City Council, offering a vote of thanks to 
the women for their untiring and magnifi- 
cent labors. 

The report from the 13th ward, of 
which Miss Jessie Steven was chairman, 
was read. It showed what splendid work 
has been accomplished by the women who 
undertook this district. The most suc- 
cessful meeting held in this ward was in 
the colored district. Mrs. Dennis Spencer 
was in charge, and Miss J. Gordon ad- 
dressed the negroes, who, without excep- 
tion, voted for the tax when the time 
came, The report further stated that ten 
parlor meetings had been held, and gave 
the following pertinent items: Number of 
signatures to petition, 319; number of 
members to League obtained, 75; number 
of women taxpayers, 414; number signed, 
210; number voted, 180; proxies voted by 
ladies, 49. As only 391 votes in all were 
cast in the ward, this is a very fair show- 
ing for the women. Twelve of the 391 
were against the tax, and these unpro- 
gressive ones, Miss Steven feels sure, were 
not women, 

Mrs. Grace Watts, who did such splen- 
did work in the third ward, which was 
under her supervision, made a fine report 
of the tiptop campaign carried on in its 
precincts. 

Mrs. Craft, who had charge of a division 
of the 11th ward, reported having obtained 
215 signatures to the petition, and was 
greatly assisted in distributing proxies by 
the kindness of Mr. Frank Johnson. To- 
tal amount of assessments voted by her 
proxies, $153,900. 

Mrs. Ferguson then read Miss Gordon’s 
report and summary of the League’s work. 
It follows: 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT. 


When the question of the special tax 
was first presented for consideration to 
the taxpayers of New Orleans, the Era 
Club, through its president, Mrs. Evelyn 
Ordway, called the attention of its mem- 
bers to the important work which lay be- 
fore the progressive women of this city in 
the task of educating the taxpaying wom- 








en to the great and lasting benefits to be 


secured through their vote for the muni- 
cipal ownership of the two great health- 
giving plants—sewerage and water. For 
the first time in the history of our city 





woman had added to influence, power. | 


How well that power was used, the rec- 
ords of June 6 tell. 
To the credit of the Era Club must be 


given the power of women to vote on all | 


questions pertaining to the taxation of 
property. 
tion for full suffrage for the educated, tax- 


It came as the result of a peti- | 


paying women of Louisiana, presented to | 


the suffrage committee of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1898, followed by one 
of the most eloquent appeals for justice to 
the assembled convention by Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 

Accordingly, on Jan, 16, at Tulane The- 
atre, a mass meeting of women was called, 
under the auspices of the Era Club, at 
which prominent speakers addressed the 
women on the vital question of the hour, 
the future of New Orleans, and their rela- 
tion to it. At the close of this meeting, 
Miss Kate Nobles offered a resolution that 
a Woman’s League be formed, which was 
carried, and on Jan, 23, in the rooms of 
the Progressive Union, the League was 
formed, and the following ofticers elected: 
Miss Kate Gordon, president; Mrs, Walter 
C. Flower, vice-president; Mrs. J. M. Fer- 
guson, secretary; Mrs. John Everett, treas- 
urer; Mrs. J. Pinckney Smith, auditor. 

After serious discussion, the following 
plan of action was decided upon: First, 
secure the names and addresses of the 
women taxpayers, place them in their re- 
spective wards, and then through a series 
of parlor meetings secure and instruct 
volunteers for a house-to-house canvass of 
the women taxpayers, and through per- 
sonal influence bear upon and break down 
the apathy and indifference which have so 
often acted as a death-blow to progress in 
this conservative city of ours. 

After months of hard work and weary- 
ing disappointments, appreciated only by 
the active workers in this campaign, we 
have reached the triumphant results of 
to-day, and the patriotic women of New 
Orleans have waged this battle in the in- 
terest of home, health, and happiness, 
without the sacrifice of one iota of wo- 
manliness, 

Without reference to the tally sheet of 
the registrar of voters, the exact number 
of women voters could not be ascertained. 
Some idea of the amount of work done 
canoe gathered trom the number of meet- 
ings held, 73 in all, three of them public 
meetings; seven league meetings, and 63 
parlor meetings. The parlor meetings 
were conducted by Mrs. Evelyn Ordway, 
and Misses Kate and Jeannie Gordon, 
Mrs. George Waring addressed two public 
meetings and one parlor meeting. The 
League is indebted to Mr. Edgar Farrar, 
Mr. A. Brittin, and Mr. Walter Denegre, 
for addresses before the Local Council of 
Women and the Ladies’ Benevolent Asso- 
ciation. 

Two thousand seven hundred and nine- 
ty-three signatures to the petition were 
returned through the League. This does 
not include many bundreds that were sent 
in to the campaign committee by League 
members through other channels. 

There were 455 paid members to the 
League, of whom only 166 did any active 
work. This report would not be just 
without calling attention to the few fol- 
lowing names, to whose untiring zeal and 
energy much of the success of the League 
isdue. Having worked hard in theirown 
districts, they also volunteered their ser- 
vices to canvass wards in which it had 
been impossible to secure anything like 
organization: Mrs. Augustus Craft, Mrs. 
Charles Doerr, Miss Fannie R. Gordon, 
Miss Jeannie M. Gordon, Mrs. C. W. 
Moores, Mrs. Emile J. O’Brien, Mrs. Eve- 
lyn Ordway, Miss Jess Steven, Mrs. W. D. 
West, and Mrs. Sarah Wilson, Miss Cath- 
erine Peters, Mrs. Grace Watts. 

The thanks of this association are also 
due to the following gentlemen for valua- 
ble assistance and many kind words of en- 
conragement: Rev. Beverley Warner, Rev. 
J. P. Quinius, Archbishop Chapelle, Father 
Mignot, Father Subileau, Father Drossart 
and Father Welden; also Mr. George de 
Jaham, who did magnificent work in the 
Creole section, voting league proxies from 
6a, m. until 6.55 p. m.; Mr. Warren Easton 
and the teachers of the public schools. 
For courtesies extended, thanks are due 
Mr. A. R. Blakely of the St. Charles 
Hotel, the Progressive Union, Mr. Frank 
Johnson and Mr. Charles Ballejo; also to 
Lewis T. Kenner (postman) for able as- 
sistance. 

KATE M. Gorpon, President. 

The ladies gave a rising vote of thanks 
to Mr. Blakely for his unfailing kindness 
in putting his rooms and personal service 
at their disposal, and Miss J. Gordon and 
Mrs. Craft were appointed a committee to 
present the League’s thanks in writing. 

Before adjournment Miss Gordon ad- 
dressed the ladies for the last time, speak- 
ing with the same earnestness that char- 
acterized the words of encouragement and 
enthusiasm which she has given them 
from the first moment of organization, 
She said: 


Before the hands on the dial have 
marked off another hour, there will have 
drawn to a close the most important 
woman’s movement ever undertaken in 
New Orleans, and yet at one time the 
success of this great work was seriously 
threatened by an element of conservatism 
raising the cry of ‘‘It is simply a suffrage 
movement.”’ While it is hard to disassoci- 
ate suffrage from any work which depends 
on a vote for success, and while the word 
defined by Worcester means, a vote, the 
act of voting, yet it seems a poor com- 
mentary on the intelligence, patriotism or 
even sagacity of that conservatism to raise 
the question when the life of acity was 
trembling in the balance, and that city 
their home. 





In justice to women holding suffrage 
views, I ask, are they to be treated asa 
class apart because they believe intelli- 
gence and not sex should be the deter- 
mining power in government? 


Is there any wrong in believing that | 


power added to influence would be a 
tactor in creating and enforcing laws fora 
higher moral standard? Where is the 
woman who, holding the power, would 
not use it to enforce the laws for the pro- 
tection of minors, and give to character at 
least the same protection given to prop- 
erty? 

Where is the woman who would with- 
hold her power from creating and enfore- 
ing a law to read, “Equal pay for equal 
work’? 

Is it unwomanly to believe the wife's 
wages should belong to the wife who 
earued them? 

Is it unnatural to resent being classed 
with the idiots, insane, criminal, and 
minors, and so on ad infinitum? 

The women of the Woman’s League 
contributed to the regeneration of this 
dear old city, with no sacrifice of woman- 
liness, as from house to house they waged 
their campaign of education against 
apathy and indifference, the offspring of 
ignorance. At a sacrifice of personal 
comfort, they have entered the field of 
true charity—charity which does not con- 
sist in almsgiving, but in the Godlike 
charity of helping men to help themselves, 
the keynote of physical as well as moral 
regeneration. 

Proxies. One word more. As women, 
throw the power of your influence against 
this danger. Do not, as women, stand as 
an avenue to corruption. No doubt, in 
the next few years, greater ballot privi- 
leges will be accorded to us. If we have 
not the courage to stand for principle and 
personally assume its inconveniences, 
then let us be denied its advantages. The 
proxy vote is not a personal expression; 
itis giving manifold power into the hands 
of one individual, and therefore un- 
American, 

I wish now to thank, individually and 
collectively, the members and officers of 
the League for their help and courage, 
which has made it possible for this organ- 
ization, of which I have been the presiding 
officer, to write its name in the history of 
this city. 

I take this opportunity to thank the 
members and friends fur the kind letters 
of personal congratulations received since 
June 6, 

Miss Gordon was heartily applauded. 

Mrs. Ferguson said that as the League 
by its work had been making, in a way, 
history, its records should be preserved, 
whereupon some discussion as to the 
ways and means of accomplishing this 
arose. The one man present suggested 
the records be placed beneath the drain- 
age corner-stone, but Mrs. Ferguson 
objected, saying humorously that progres- 
sive movements had been buried long 
enough. 

Mrs, Ordway was appointed chairman of 
a committee to make the best disposition 
of the records possible. 

Mrs. McCorkingdale then suggested that 
a vote of thanks be offered the Era Club 
for its splendid help. It was unanimously 
given. 

Mrs. Ferguson said that she wished the 
ladies to give a rising vote of thanks to the 
Times-Democrat and Picayune for their 
unfailing courtesy and encouragement. 
Every one heartily responded. 

In conclusion, and as a fitting finale, a 
unanimous vote of thanks was tendered 
the president, who has worked with such 
courage and undaunted energy. 


-_-- 


OREGON, 


WOMAN ON THE RANCH, 

The Union- Gazette of Corvallis, Oregon, 
has a striking article on ‘*The Woman on 
the Ranch.’’ The editor says: 


The man with the hoe is a fact, but he 
is not a product of civilization. He is 
the inexorable consequence of it, for all 
nature is in arms to leave behind and de- 
stroy the weakling. There is, however,a 
class of human beings in the world to 
whom Edwin Markham’s lines apply, by 
simply changing the sex: 

The emptiness of ages in her face, 

And on her back the burdens of the world. 

She is the woman on the ranch, and 
when he asks: 

Who made her dead to rapture and despair, 
Athing that grieves not and that neverhopes ? 
an answer can be given that will bear some 
reasonable relationship to the question. 

While in the case of the man with the 
hoe it is righteous fate that leaves him be- 
hind in a race he was too cowardly or too 
indolent to enter, in the case of the woman 
on the ranch it is often forgetfulness or 
thoughtlessness, and sometimes neglect 
and cruelty. And yet she dies and makes 
no sign; neither is poetry nor prose made 
to do service in her behalf, while of all 
God's creatures on the earth to-day her 
burden is the heaviest. 

Not all the women on farms are slaves, 
but there are more of them than the world 
knows anything about. Whois there that 
has not seen the poor, tired face, the 
eye from which the spirit has fled, the 
stooped shoulders and lengthened arms, 
the thin, gray hair and other evidences 
that hope has been left behind? And 
then, who cares? And there is the pity 
of it, for the case is hopeless. Twenty 
years ago she went to the farm a bride, 
with the bloom of health on her cheek, 
and the elastic step of youth. Since that 
time she has likely borne a child every 
year and buried half of them; her daily 
life, when she was able to be around, has 
never varied from its dull round of labor. 
First, she is cook, washerwoman, and 
seamstress for the whole family, includ- 
ing her husband, who, instead of being a 
help, is as useless as an elephant, and 
perhaps as tyrannical as the devil. Then 
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she has the cows and the dairy; the 
chickens and the pigs, and she is not so 
badly off as some if she does not have to 
get her own firewood. The vegetable gar- 
den usually falls to her share, and the 
fruit, with a thousand and one other 
things that it would be tedious to enu- 
merate, and which have utterly disheart- 
ened her, until now when she ought to be 
in the prime of life, she is ready to wel- 
come death, that she may find the rest 
which the world denies her. 

The country graveyards are full of over- 
worked wives, and the tombstones say 
they were less than fifty when they died. 
The insane asylum has many of them, 
and many are alive who have lost faith in 
everything, including God. Where you 
will find one illustration of the man with 
the hoe, you will find fifty of the women 
on the ranch, and while you have to 
strain your metaphysical education to find 
any sympathy for the spiritless chap of 
Markham’s creation, in the woman’s case 
sympathy and help are due her from 
every man with a heart. 


This pitiful picture, copied into the 
Oregonian, naturally drew a response from 
Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, who herself 
grew up amid the hard conditions of 
frontier life. She commented upon it as 
follows: 


Nothing has been published for many 
decades that surpasses in vital importance 
the article in Saturday’s Oregonian, 
copied from the Corvallis Union-Gazette, 
entitled “The Woman With the Hoe.” 
The thanks of every true philanthropist 
must go out spontaneously to the noble 
men who, through the noble press, lay 
bare such awful facts. No woman could 
have uttered them in defence of “the 
woman on the ranch,’’ without bringing 
down upon her devoted head the anathe- 
mas of those thoughtless but fortune- 
favored women who, having “all the rights 
they want,”’ think the women of all the 
rest of the world ought to be satisfied, no 
matter what their lot. 


(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 





FREEZING WEATHER IN JULY 


Would cause great discomfort and loss, 
but fortunately it is seldom known, A 
vast amount of misery is caused at this 
season, however, by impoverished blood, 
poor appetite, and general debility. 
These conditions may be remedied by 
enriching the blood and toning the 
stomach with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This 
medicine seems to put new life into the 
whole physical system, simply because 
of its wonderful power to purify, enrich 
and vitalize the blood, create an appe- 
tite and invigorate the digestive func- 
tions. We advise you to get a bottle 
and try it if you are not feeling just 
right. It will do you more good thana 
six weeks’ vacation. It is the best medi- 
cine money can buy. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
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ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


‘ 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The transla- 
pnmape gs A of them of = eqpeeehy well ene 
songs 0 1s singing people—give the ullar in- 
sight into their national charocier and fe that can 
be obtained in no other wat. They sing everything, 
joy and ree, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 

all, M.D. 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


—FOR SALE AT THE— 
"Voman’s Journal Office, Boston 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. [ed. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 











OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 





The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





, . 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Fiftieth Annual Session opens Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum, Sessions seven-and-a-half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical instruction and Quizzes. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21istStreet, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Soule Photograph Co. 


338 Washington Street 
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A Remarkable Biography | 


The Life & Work of 


Susan B, Anthony 


By Ida Husted Harper 


A Story of the Evolution of theStatus of 
Woman 
| 


Sad 


Published in two large volumes, 
with forty-eight full-page pictures 
and over one hundred fac-simile 
autographs of prominent people. 


Prices, Two Volumes, Plain 
Cloth, $5; Ornamental Cloth, 
#61; Half Leather, $9; Full 
Leather, $12. 


* 
The Bowen-Merrill Co. | 


Publishers | 
Indianapolis, Ind. | 





“The work is more than history and 
eater than literature.”’"—May Wright 
ewall in Indianapolis News. 
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The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prese and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice StonE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 





JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL. 

The reports of the Women’s Interna- 
tional Council which have reached this 
country are meagre and inadequate, but 
it is clear that the Council was a success, 
both from the exultation of its friends 
and the growls of its enemies, A corre- 
spondent of the N. Y. Tribune says: 


London has offered many unique attrac- 
tions for the throngs of visitors this week. 
The Woman's International Council, with 
scores of famous women from Europe, 
America and the colonies, has been a re- 
markable tournament of wit, wisdom, and 
tact. The House of Lords threw down 
the gauntlet in ungallant style on the 
opening day by amending the London bill 
with a view to shutting women out of the 
new Metropolitan Councils. The action 
of these three hundred peers, who only 
turn out for full dress parade in order to 
snub women, frown upon deceased wives’ 
sisters, and affront Erin, has not inter- 
fered with the council’s leisurely and 
contemplative rambles in every field of 
discussion under the sun. With more 
than fifty meetings and the best platform 
talkers of the sex to address the delegates, 
this parliament of woman has been a 
triumph of organization, moderation, and 
good sense. If it has done nothing else, 
it has offered convincing proof of the 
remarkable talent of women for public 
speaking and the wide range of their inter- 
ests under modern conditions of educa- 
tion. 

Apart from the passage of a resolution 
in favor of arbitration, the council has 
not taken definite action on any subject, 
and Lady Aberdeen’s presidential address 
suggested no other motive for the assem- 
bly than the Golden Rule of love, which 
was a generalization sufficiently broad for 
a World's Congress, but was neither sen- 
sational nor revolutionary. 

Lady Aberdeen has been the most con- 
spicuous figure of the Congress, presiding 
with dignity and grace. Miss Anthony 
has excited more enthusiasm than any 
other speaker, and the American dele- 
gates generally have done the best work. 
Among these are Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson, Miss Genevieve Ward, Mrs. 
Cynthia Westover- Alden, Miss Mary 
Shaw, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Mrs. 
Fannie St. J. Gaffney, and the Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw. The most interesting 
meeting was that presided over by Mrs. 
Kendal, when the drama as a field for 
women was considered. Mrs. Flora Annie 
Steel, Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, and 
Lady Lindsay were the chief figures at a 
similar meeting under the head of litera- 
ture. The delegates have been entertained 
at Stafford House, Surrey House, Fulham 
Palace, and many private houses. 

The London Society of American 
Women gave a luncheon at the Hotel 
Cecil in honor of the American delegates, 
on July 3. Mrs. Hughes Griffin, the pres- 
ident of the society, occupied the chair, 
flanked by Lady Aberdeen, the president 
of the Women’s International Council, on 
the right, and Mrs. Choate, wife of the 
ambassador, on the left. The tables were 
decorated with red, white, and blue 
flowers, and American and British flags 
were displayed behind the chair. There 
were 250 persons present, all of them 
women except the brother of Miss Leo- 
nora Jackson, the violiniste, who plays 
accompaniments. 

Mrs. Hughes Griffin gave an address of 
welcome to the American delegates, and 
Lady Aberdeen, on behalf of the Women’s 
International Council, thanked the Amer- 
ican women for the help and inspiration 
they had given to women in general. 
“We are indebted to the American 
women,” she said, ‘‘for many grand ideas. 
Much of the increased brightness of our 
lives is due to the fact that it is now 
granted that women have a sense of 
humor.”’ 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, vice-president 
of the Council, said that America was 
becoming a country which, by the neces- 
sity of its institutions and relationships 
must move toward internationalism. Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson and Mrs, Jen- 
nie C. Croly also spoke. 

At one meeting of the Council, which 
was devoted to agriculture, Mrs. Alexan- 
der Tweedie presided. Prof, Robertson, of 
Canada, said he considered agriculture 
a most suitable occupation for women. 
Lady Vernon said that dairying was pre- 
eminently woman’s work. She urged 
that attention be given by women to 
butter-making in winter and cheese-mak- 
ing in summer. Mrs. Virginia C. Mere- 
dith, of the School of Agriculture, at 
the Minnesota State University, advocated 
stock breeding for women. Mme. Delen, 
of Bruges, spoke on the women’s agri- 
cultural work in Belgium; Mrs. Margaret 
A. Caine gave an exposition of silk cul- 
ture as an occupation for women, and 








Mrs, Alexander described ostrich farming 
by women in New Zealand. 

At the meeting devoted to women fac. 
tory inspectors, the Hon. Mrs. Lyttleton 
presiding, a paper by Mrs. Carlyle, of 
Canada, was read by Mrs. Carty. It 
showed the strides made in Canada in 
regard to women inspectors and labor 
legislation generally. 

“The Scientific Treatment of Domestic 
Servants,’’ was another subject discussed. 
Mrs. Gates, speaking of the necessity of 
training the lady of the house as well as 
the servants, complimented the Queen, 
and declared that “this queenly woman 
and womanly Queen” had had an influ- 
ence upon women as mistresses of ser- 
vants as well as in other relations of life. 

Dr. Garnett, who presided over the con- 
ference of women librarians and indexers, 
said that England was far behind America 
in paying women librarians. 

Countess Bective presided over the 
meeting which discussed the aptitude of 
women in handicrafts, 

On the afternoon of July 4 the delegates 
were entertained at a garden party by 
Lady Rothschild at Gunnesbury Park, and 
in the evening the Countess of Aberdeen 
gave them a farewell reception. 


Sidi 


FALLACIES OF MRS. FRANCIS SCOTT. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The paper by Mrs. Francis Scott, which 
called out so much disapprobation at the 
Woman’s Council in London, is probably 
the best statement that can be made upon 
the anti-suffrage side. It is dignified, 
impersonal, and without bitterness towards 
women who hold convictions of another 
kind. Suffragists differ from it only in 
that its premises are mistaken anchorage. 

The impatience of our English sisters 
may have arisen from the fact that they 
have had satisfactory experience in sev- 
eral kinds of woman suffrage themselves, 
and know that it has neither destroyed 
their home life nor been “prohibited by 
nature and civilized usage.”’ 

They have not found it inimical to ‘‘the 
cultivation of their womanhood” nor to 
its perfect development, which is stated 
as the “vital principle of opposition.’’ 
To them, an ounce of experience is worth 
a ton of theory. Presumably, the women 
who are holding public offices in England 
as poor-law guardians (900 of them), and 
upon school boards, are not women with 
families of small children, as they do not 
anywhere need to be. The paper makes 
the plea that motherhood interferes with 
outside duties, which is incontestably 
true with all kinds of outside duties; but 
statistics report that only one-third of the 
women of the United States are married. 
There are others. 

Suffragists have no desire to deny or to 
alter the differentiation of the sexes. That 
is their pivotal point of demand for ex- 
pression from both sides of humanity in 
the government which governs both. 

The threadbare argument of the in- 
ability of women to perform military, 
police, or jury duty, might have rhyme or 
reason if this duty was one of the require- 
ments for every man who registers as a 
voter. One knows that it has no relation 
whatever to his liberty in casting a ballot; 
that the lame, halt, and blind are just as 
welcome at the ballot-box as Corbett or 
Fitzsimmons; and that it oftener happens 
that soldiers cannot vote than other men. 
It is also considered desirable that police- 
men shall not belong to political organiza- 
tions. As to jury duty, wherever a wo- 
man is tried for an offence, there should 
be women. on the jury, and it need never 
be mothers of families, who are needed at 
home. Men whose professions require 
exemption are excused. There is an argu- 
ment that the ballot does not advance 
wages, but no one thinks of advancing it 
against manhood suffrage. Wages are, of 
course, subject to the law of supply and 
demand; but in Colorado we find that 
public offices have fixed salaries which do 
not grow smaller if the incumbent bea 
woman, notably in the schools. 

Mrs. Scott says: ‘‘The physiological 
aspect is the kernel of this question.”’ It 
is difficult to see even a remote connec- 
tion between physiology and dropping a 
ballot in the box, if one is possessed of 
the average amount of brain power. It is 
not half so hard as the tasks most women 
perform every day, and is neither ‘a 
futile” nor an ‘‘unnatural struggle,” un- 
less the fathers of our Commonweaith 
were men without wisdom. 

If the ‘finger of science points’’ any- 





where in the matter, it is that cross fertil- 

ization produces the best results in the 

development of flower and fruit. 
MARIANA W. CHAPMAN. 
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WOMEN LAWYERS’ CLUB. 


E, ORANGE, N. J., JULY 3, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Boston has its Portia Club, and on June 
24 the women members of the bar of New 
York and vicinity organized the Women 
Lawyers’ Club. 

They met in the St. Paul Building and 
adopted a constitution that had been pre- 
pared by a committee appointed at the 
meeting held in East Orange, N. J., on 
June 3. It provides that the active mem- 
bers must live within a hundred miles of 
New York, but that women lawyers any- 
where may Lecome associate members, 
The following officers were elected: 
President, Miss Rosalie Loew; first vice- 
president, Mrs. Fanny Hallock Carpenter; 
vice - president - at-large, Mrs. Florence 
Dangerfield-Potter; recording secretary 
and treasurer, Miss Mary Philbrook; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Gail Laugh- 
lin. 

Mrs. Louise Fowler Gignoux was elected 
the sixth member of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Miss Mary G. Potter, Miss Florence M. 
Rose, and Mrs. Anna Shepard Pierce were 
chosen members of the Membership Com- 
mittee, 

Miss Loew is the best known woman in 
the New York courts, where she appears 
as attorney for the New York Legal Aid 
Society. She was admitted to the bar in 
1895, and with the two vice-presidents, 
and Mrs. Gignoux and Mrs. Pierce, is a 
graduate of the New York University 
Law School. She is very enthusiastic in 
her professional work, and devotes all 
her time to it. 

Mrs. Carpenter is a member of Sorosis, 
the attorney of the Society of New Eng- 
land Women, and is in practice with her 
husband Philip Carpenter. 

Mrs. Dangerfield-Potter has an office in 
the city, but travels extensively with her 
husband. She was made vice-president- 
at-large in the expectation that she would 
be able to put women lawyers in many 
States in communication with the club. 
She was in the district attorney’s oftice 
during the sittings of the famous Lexow 
committee. 

Miss Philbrook, who was the first wo- 
man admitted to the bar of New Jersey, is 
attorney for the Legal Aid Association of 
that State. She has been connected with 
the settlement work at Whittier House, 
Jersey City, and was recording secretary 
of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Miss Laugblin is an A. B. from Welles- 
ley, and a graduate of the Cornell Uni- 
versity College of Law. 

Mrs. Gignoux has lectured on business 
law at the League for Political Education, 
and is to be one of the lecturers in the 
evening course of the Woman’s Law Class 
next winter. 

Miss Potter comes from Buffalo, and is 
now in the law office of Gen. Woodford. 

Miss Rose has an office in Newark, N. J., 
and Mrs. Pierce is in practice with her 
husband, Franklin Pierce, in New York. 

Among those present were Miss Helen 
L. Blondel, town clerk of Pelham, Miss.; 
Edith J. Griswold, a patent attorney; 
Mrs. Rose Levere, prominent in the East- 
ern Star organization; and Miss Mary M. 
Steele, of Somerville, New Jersey, daugh- 
ter of the late Congressman Steele; also 
Miss Beatrice Maybaum, Miss Mary H. 
Kenyon, Miss Louise C. Hinck, and Mrs. 
Louise H. Baright, all of whom have just 
been admitted to the bar. 

The Club starts with twenty enthusi- 
astic members, who are already consider- 
ing the possibility of having a club room 
of their own. There are about as many 
more women who are eligible as active 


members. M. D. H. 
STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
OREGON. 


Concluded from Seventh Page. 


The other day, in coming across the 
continent, I had for my vis a-vis in the 
Pullman section one of those ‘‘women of 
the ranch,’’ of whom the writer speaks. 
She was not yet fifty years old, but she 
had “the poor, tired face, the eye from 
which the spirit had fled, the stooped 
shoulders and lengthened arms, the thin, 
gray hair,’ etc., which plainly told the 
story of her life. She had in charge an- 
other such woman, her demented daugh- 
ter, a victim of melancholia, who, as she 
explained, in almost the Corvallis editor’s 
words, ‘thad gone, twenty years ago, to 
her husband’s farm, a bride, with the 
bloom of health on her cheeks, and the 
elastic step of youth.’’ There her numer- 
ous babies were born and died; and there, 
for the benefit of her husband and his 
hired men, she had been ‘‘cook, washer- 
woman, and seamstress,’’ etc., till her 
health was shattered. With the burial of 
her last baby, her reason had fled to the 
graveyard and buried itself in merciful 
oblivion among the ashes of her misspent 
years. AsI surveyed that demented wo- 
man’s sad-eyed mother, in chazge of the 
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A Fine, Healthful Residential Neighborhood, 
(OAKHURST meaning OAK HOME.) 


This is the most desirable property in the State of Massachusetts. It ig 
only ten miles southwest of the State House, and accessible to Boston by 


electrics and steam. 


The Needham and Boston Street Railway Company, of 


which Mr. Hicks is President, is now laying tracks between Needham and 
the Spring Street Station of the Providence Railroad, passing through a 


boulevard built by him on this property. 


The town has every natural 


advantage and modern improvements, such as pure water, electric light, ete, 
It is on high ground, dry and healthful, very picturesque and desirable to 
build upon, being partly wooded and partly open, some level and some 


undulating, so that all tastes can be satistied. 
buy lots and build homes at Oakhurst. 
This is not an ordinary real estate enterprise. 


We want customers who wil] 


We are building a 


suburban neighborhood for intelligent, refined, and progressive citizens who 


can appreciate such a community. 
in its title deeds, 


This property is very carefully restricted 


C. ATHERTON HICKS, 


CIVIL ENGINEER AND LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


Telephone, 870 Haymarket. 


501 Tremont Building, Boston, 








breathing wreck—all that remained to her 
of her once blooming daughter—and re- 
membered that it was just such women as 
she who, with beauty gone and every hope 
destroyed by their own bitter experiences, 
were the first to cry out against the lot of 
“women with the hoe,’’ I did not wonder 
that their demands for justice had long 
been misunderstood by the more fortunate 
but thoughtless woman who, to-day, en- 
joys the fruits of her martyrdom, 

My train acquaintance left us at a way 
station, and for the rest of that day my 
eyes were too misty for reading. The 
days wore on and on, and one evening, as 
our train crept westward, the sinking sun- 
shine gilded the mountain-tops of Idaho. 
I stepped to the rear of the coach and 
gazed abroad upon the free young State 
where the ‘‘woman of the ranch”’ is, to- 
day, a citizen and a voter: and, as I drank, 
with every breath, the full, free inspira- 
tion of the glorious air, I said to myself, 
aloud: ‘There is, there is, a balm in Gil- 
ead! There is a great physician here, sent 
out by the noble men of Idaho! And she 
comes bearing healing upon her wings 
that will one day gladden every woman on 
the ranch. Her name, thank God, is 
Liberty!’’ 

It is true, she comes too late to reach 
the ranchwoman who is now in ber grave, 
or the far less fortunate one who is hope- 
lessly insane; but she brings hope to many 
who are still drudging upon the farms, 
who, before they felt the tlashes of her 
wings, ‘“‘had lost faith in everything, in- 
cluding God.”’ 

A few days ago, the State Grange of 
Oregon met in Portland in annual session. 
Many a ‘‘woman of the ranch’’ was there, 
who, before the Grange was born, was as 
hopeless as “the woman with the hoe.”’ 
But she is radiant with expectation now; 
and when, at her invitation, the under- 
signed met a bevy of Grange women in 
their ante-room at the auditorium, and 
awaited, amid their welcomings, the ac- 
tion of the delegates in the inner temple, 
she had not long to wait; for very svon 
the door swung ajar, and a Grange wo- 
man, with a smile upon her face that was 
like a benediction, came out and said: 
‘‘We’ve unanimously passed a resolution 
thanking the Legislature for opening the 
way through which our voters may extend 
the ballot to the women of Oregon; and 
they’ve pledged themselves to vote for us 
at the polls.” 

Let “the woman on the ranch’ be glad! 
The men of Oregon will no longer let you 
“die and make nosign.’’ They have heard 
the cry of the Rachels who, in lonely 
farmhouses, refuse to be comforted be- 
cause their children are dead, or mis- 
shapen, or dissolute, while the mother 
still ‘bears on her back the burdens of 
the world; and they are coming to the 
rescue. By their ballots men will lift you 
to your proper place, and make you equal 
with themselves before the law. Rejoice 
and be glad, O ‘‘woman with the hoe!’’ 
The noble men of Oregon are pleading 
your cause, and “the help that is your 
due” from “every man with a heart’ will 
come to you through their votes, which, 
more than ‘‘poetry or prose,’’ shall ‘‘do 
justice in your behalf.’””’ The dawn of a 
new century will see you in a new light. 
As citizens of this vigorous’ common- 
wealth, you will gradually arise to your 
true position, wherein you can do better 
work as mothers than has ever yet been 
done; where the highest possibilities to 
which motherhood is rightfully heir may 
be yours unto remotest generations. Since 
‘the proper study of mankind is man,”’ it 
is logically apparent that the most im- 
portant producer in the world is woman. 
“Give her of the fruits of her hands,” 
saith Solomon, ‘‘and let her own works 
praise her in the gates.” 

ABIGAIL Scott DuUNIWAY. 

Unfortunately the editor of the Orego- 
nian does not comprehend the relation 
between the vote and the social condition 
of the voter. He refuses to recognize 
the added self-respect and respect of 
others which the vote confers, and dis- 
courses as follows: 

The letter from Mrs. Duniway, on the 
article from the Corvallis Union-Gazette 
about the overworked woman of the 
farm, the drudge of the farm household, 
is sound, except in its assumption that 
suffrage would relieve the woman of this 
labor and its conditions. Suffrage would 





not lift this woman up; but if the picture 
is true, it would put the suffrage in the 
hands of one little qualified to use it, 
Woman suffrage would contribute noth- 
ing to the solution of questions that 
belong properly to the realm of political 
action, but would bring in a vote that 
would hamper, confuse, and embarrass 
the legitimate business of government, 
and render most of its problems more 
difficult than now. The picture of the 
woman drudge of the farm, for instances 
not a few, unfortunately, is not overdrawn, 
That condition is due, primarily, to the 
insensibility of the husband. It has no 
relation whatever to the suffrage, male or 
female, The notion that woman suffrage 
would abolish the lonely farmhouse, 
change the conditions of rural life, make 
the husband in such situations more con- 
siderate, and relieve the wife of the 
household and family cares that she too 
often permits to oppress her, is merely a 
fantastical supposition. Those perverted 
conditions lie deeper in life than any 
form of political action. The woman 
with the hoe can no more drop the hoe, 
if given the suffrage, than she can now. 
Mrs. Duniway is right. In the case of 
women, as in that of men, power will al- 
ways command respect. The drudge may 
not have the vitality or the ability to 
rise out of her forlorn condition, but 
her daughters, accustomed to be regarded 
by men, and to regard themselves as 
equals, will secure from their husbands a 
consideration which their mothers lacked, 
and will not sink into the deadly rut of 
apathy and despair. The woman of the 
ranche will become the woman of the 
grange—a recognized equal alike in the 
home and in the State. H. B. B. 








Hoop's PILus cure constipation. Price, 
25c. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BOOKS FOR SALE—5 volumes, proceedings 
of Mass. Historica) Soviety, viz: 1791 to 1835, 1535 
to 1855, 1863 to 1864. Also 17 vols. Appleton’s 
Encyclo., z vols. Picturesque America. 

Address MISS ANNIK WALLCUT, 57 
Mount Vernon sSt., West Roxbury, Mass. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 

















READY TO WEAR 


CUSTOM-MADE 


Cotton Shirt Waists 


= 
MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 TREMONT STREET, 


Are proving very satisfactory to many 
women, as it gives them a waist with 
handmade buttonholes, perfect sewing, 
and in a shape that cannot be surpassed, 

AT A MUCH LOWER PRICE, 
without the discouraging feature of wait- 
ing four or five weeks for them. 

THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


Recently removed to Evansville, Wis. 

[8.2 monthly per devoted to the interests of 
the women of the North West. It is an excel 

lentadvertising medium, being a great favorite 
with its ten thousand readers. For advertising 
rates, address 

THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 

‘Evansville, Wisconsin 

Marilla Andrews, Editor 
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